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Renovating an Exhausted Farm. 


‘‘How canI renovate an exhausted farm, 
Without manure, with but little stock and lit- 
tle money?”’ is the substapce of many inqui- 
ries and many artiéles in the agricultural 
press. And these inquiries are not make-be- 
lieves—they are realities, and the instances 
cited do really exist. Weare acquainted with 
many run-down farms occupied or owned by 
men in poor circumstances, who have but lim- 
ited means for farm improvements, and yet 
who would if it were reasonably possible, put 
in force some plan that would increase their in- 
come and render thair farms more productive. 
Perhaps a brief statement ef what one farmer 
did actually accomplish under similar circum- 
stances, may contain suggestions that others 
can turn to their own benefit. It was related 
to us not long since by a hard-working farmer, 
now enjoying the competence he has so well 
earned, and the statements were the result of 
his own experience. 

By force of circumstances he found himself 


in possession of a naturally good but ‘‘terribly, 


skinned’’ farm. The hay had been sold off 
year after year, and in consequence but little 
stock had been kept, and as there was no ma- 
nure, no hoed crops of any amount had been 
raised. In brief, the farm was way down. It 
cut, the first séason he went on to it, just five 
small luads of hay, against from twenty to 
thirty tons when im its best condition years 
previous. Fortunately, he took possession of 
it in the spring; buf unfortunately he had but 
Kittle stock and no money. He commenced 
turning under the-old sod, and to use his own 
words: ‘‘there is great manurial value in eld 
grass roots’’—a truth which more farmers 
ought to find out by actual trial. He broke 

. from ftree to five acres per year of the worn 
out mowing fields—so exhausted they would 
hardly pay for going over with a scythe. The 
course was to break up, sow oats for fodder, 
seed down, mow one year, and then go over 
the same rotation. In the course of a few 
years the land had by this system got in so 
goed heart as to bear keepmg up two and three 
years. By sowing oats in this way for fodder, 
he was enabled to keep some stock the first 
winter, with the aid of the small amount of 
hay cut, some roots and corn. Together with 
this plan of proceeding, one of his first opera- 
tions was to purchase two sows, and engage in 
breeding swine. He hauled muck into the 
barn yards and hog yards, kept the pigs at 
work, and besides selling some pork and mak- 
ing enough for the wants of his own family, 
had the first fall a very liberal quantity of su- 
perior manure with which to top-dress a field 
that had apparently been cropped less than 
some of the others. The next haying season 
this field yielded a very good crop. By this 
course a good start was obtained, and in years 
immediately following that upon which he first 
took charge of the farm, his crops increased in 
amount in proportion to the quantity of ma- 
nure applied, amd as his means of feeding the 
land became more extensive, his land in return 
gave bountiful crops. But the same course 
was followed througha number of years, as 
was adopted at first. Grass roots were turned 
under, one or two crops of hay taken off, and 
the land was again plowed up. Muck contrib- 
uted to the bulk and value of the manure heap, 
and every means for making and saving ma- 
nure was adopted. In ten years the farm cut 
forty tons of hay, and py good management has 
continued until now, being regarded one of the 
best farms in Kennebec county. 

This is a plain account of what one farmer 
aetually did in bringing up to a high degree of 
fertility a run-out farm; and that too with no 
capital to begin with but willing hands, ener- 
gy anda shrewd judgment. It is what any 
one else of similar capacities, placed in a sim- 
ilar situation and employing similar means, 
could bring about. And from our observation 
in different portions of the State, we judge 
there are many like farms that only need to be 
put under sach treatment to yield good crops, 
and by their returns astonish those acquainted 
with them. We wish the trial might be ex- 
temsively made, and the results duly reported 
for the encouragement of poor farmers passing 
a skiftless existence on ‘‘skinned farms.’’ 

——» 2 
Comparative Value of Corn and Hay. 

There is much discussion of late in regard 
to relative value of corn meal and hay, in feed- 
ing to cows and oxen; and many in these parts 
would like to hear your opinion on this sub- 


ject through the columns of the Maine Farmer. 
Winthrop. S. Purnam. 


No very satisfactory experiments have been 
made as to the comparative value, for feeding 
purposes, of good hay and corn meal. In 
England careful trials have been made to as- 
certain the actual value of different feeding 
stuffs, and upon these we in this country are 
obliged to depend for our information, as no 
one here has ever had the patience or the re- 
quisite ability to institute and carry out com- 
parative trials to det>rmine these points. And 
from the fact that Indian corn (maize) is not 
grown in England, and is not used for feeding 
to cattle, we are not aware that any statements 
as to its value for this purpose have ever been 
published. A‘t any rate, we do not find any- 
thing concerning them in Norton’s Cyclopéedia, 
the new edition of Stevens’ Book of the Farm, 
ndr the experiments of Lawes and Gilbert. In 
a table of equivalents of different feeding sab- 
stances, sail to have been the result of caretul 
experiments, give some years ago in the 
‘Farmers’ Manual,”’ fifty-six pounds of Indian 
corn was stated to be equal to one hundred 
pounds of good English hay. Although we do 





not know upon what authority this was found- 


ed, it is probably not far from correct. If the 
farmer raises one hundred bushels of corn per 
acre, the total product 6f the crop including 
stalks and grain is equal to ten tons of good 
ww Paty ally Dinan, wt ox at 
cent of its live weight 
food daily,anda mileh cow 3 por eae, If 
then we take the average Weight of cows at 
seyen hundred pounds, the above product of 
‘ene acre of corn would bé more than sufficient 
to winter six cows.Or-taking-the various 


classes of cattle at an average consumption of" 


food equal to 24 per cent of their weight, then 


the above prodact of an acre would winter sev- 


en head and have a balance besides. The fact 


is, the value of the corn crop te our country is 


pr coming in so much below the aver- | 
per Duala a can be, bought for ninety cents | 


make use of 
it in keeping their stock the aoe 


_—s 


Righth New England Fair. 

We have received the Premium List of the 
New England Agricultural Society for their 
eighth annual exhibition, to be held at Lowell, 
Mass., on the grounds of the Middlesex North 
Agricultural Society, Sept. 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th, 1871. The general regulations are sub- 
stantially the same as those adopted for the 
government of the fair at Portland in 1869, 
and the premium list, which has been thor- 
oughly revised and enlarged—especially m the 
department of poultry—is made up on a lib- 
eral and extensive scale, embracing encourage- 
ment for every branch of agriculture and every 
department of the industrial arts. 

Among the committees from this State are 
the following gentlemen: On Neat Stock— 
Chas. Shaw, Dexter; J. F. Anderson, Port- 
land; Jehn Morrison, East Corinth; Nathan 
Dane, Jr., Kennebunk; A. G. Hunt, Orono; 
Joseph Percival, Waterville; Hall C. Bur- 
leigh, Fairfield; Gideon Wells, Clinton; Paul 
Sands, Saco. On Horses—Geo. W. Ricker, 
Portland; S. W. Hapgood, North Anson; Wm. 
Field, Brunswick; Geo. F. Hitchinzs, Port- 
land; Geo. R. Lancaster, Bangor; Monroe 
Young, Ellsworth; O. M. Shaw, Bangor; P. 
M. Jefferds, Foxcroft; Hiram Reed, Augusta. 
On Sheep—Elijah Wadsworth, East Liver- 
more; Hebron Luce, Bangor; Orrin Hall, New 
Portland; M. E. Rice, Stetson. On Swine— 
S. W. Coburn, Skowhegan. On Poultry— 
Albert Noyes, Bangor. On Agricultural Pro- 
ductions—Thos. S. Lang, Augusta; S. F. Per- 
ley, Naples. On Vegetables—A. P. Farmer, 
Skowhegan. On Fruits and Flowers—George 
Hamilton, Dexter; Clarendon Butman, Ply- 
mouth. On Dairy Products—J. B. Ham, 
Lewiston. On Honey—R.S. Torrey, Bangor. 
On Agricultural Implements—S. L. Goodale, 
Saco; D.M. Dunham, Bangor; John L. Moore, 
Ellsworth; S.S. Brooks, Augusta; J. G. Mayo, 
Foxcroft. On Domestic Manufactures—T. P. 
Batchelder, Kenduskeag. On Miscellaneous— 


gor; Geo. E. Brackett, Belfast. The above 
named parties may consider this a special sum- 
mons for them to report in person, ready,for 
duty the opening day Bf the Fair. Let there 
also be a grand representation of Maine men 
and Maine products at the exhibition. 

One feature of this list is deserving of com- 
mendatiom, and should be adopted by other 
societies—especially those embracing entire 
States within their limits. It is the publica- 
tion of the scale of points of excellence for all 
thoroughbred neat stock, which judges are re- 
quired to follow in making their awards. The 
information contained in these ‘‘points’’ is of 
great value to every cattle man who would 
possess a correct judgment upon the matter, 
and we commend their study to those who are 
to serve on the several comnrittees in this de- 
partment of the exhibition. - 

Copies of the premium list can be had on ap- 
plication to Hon. Daniel Needham, Boston, or 
E. T. Rowell, Lowell, Mass. 


Plants under Oolored Lights. 


Our readers will remember we gave some 
weeks since an abstract of the experiments of 
Gen. Pleasanton, to ascertain the effects of 
violet colored glass on vegetable and animal 
life; remarking in substance that we deemed 
the experiments too few in number and too 
narrow in their scope, upon which to base the 
conclusions arrived at by their author—and 
that their results would probably be of more 
value in the practical operations of the garden- 
er than in their beneficial effects upon animal 
life. Similar views are taken by the Garden- 
ers’ Monthly, whose editor, Mr. Thomas Mee- 
han, is an authority upon all subjects relating 
to vegetable physiology, and who unites to his 
thorough botanical knowledge the most en- 
lightened and extensive practice in all horti- 
cultural pursuits. We copy his article in the 
July number on 

Colored Lights on Plants. 

‘‘Some years ago it was noticed in our mag- 
azine, that one of the most successful graper- 
ies near Philadelphia, Gen. Pleasanton’s, had 
colored glass in some parts of it—and much of 
the success of this house was attributable to 
this glass. 

Recently the matter has come prominently 
before the public, in consequence of an address 
delivered before the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, in which the speaker 
detailed at much length hig experiments with 
variously colored glass. The result was, that 
he considers blue glass as being much more 
conducive to health than any other. A calf, 
so weak that its life was despaired of, was 
made healthy and sound by being kept under 
glass of this color; aad he is sure the great 
success of his grapery is due to the same thing. 
One accustomed to reasoning cannot but be 
struck with the fact that wonderful recoveries 
from sickness often follow no treatment at all 
—and as for fine grapes, Gen. Pleasanton’s 
neighbors, Messrs. Yarnell and David S. 
Brown, have long been famous for the superi- 
ority of their grapes without claiming any- 
thing more than has been known to gardeners 
for generations. This we say, not to suggest 
that Gen. Pleasanton has no success with 
blue glass, but only that there have not been 
comparative trials enough to trace the good re- 
sults entirely to them. We are acquainted 
with experiments of a similar character made 
some twenty years ago. In this case rapid 
growing seeds were sown in pots, and colored 
glass put over each. The blue seemed to make 
@ more vigorous growth than any of the others; 
ut after awhiie the plants sickened, and were 
the first to die away. Gen. Pleasanton’s blue 

lass, however, was not wholly employed over 
the plants, and this is a great difference. We 
write to suggest that further experiments ona 
more comparative scale be instituted. Though 
these experiments are not, as we have said, 
entirely satisfactory, there is enough in them 
to make it probable seme practical horticulture 
may come some time out of them.’’ 





Bee-Keepers, Attention. 


The Massaghusetts Bee-keepers ASsoeiation 
will hold sessions each afternoon and evening 
during the New England Fair at Lowell, Mass., 
in September next. Those interested in bee- 
keeping from every part of New England are 
invited to attend and participate in the pro- 
ceedings. The opening address’ will be given 
at 2 o’clogk P. M., on the first day of the Fair, 
by the President, Alonzo Bradley, Esq., of 
Lee. Among the subjects announced for dis- 
cussion are the following; Management of the 
Apiary in Spring, Summer and winter; The 
Italian and Native Bee; Moveable Comb Hives; 
Natural and Artificial Swarming; Queenrear- 
ing, and Pare Fertilization of the Queen; Bee 
Pasturage; Diseases of Bees; Marketing Sur- 
plus Honey; Bee Culture in different sections 
of Massachusetts and New England. Should 
this programme be carried out, the occasion 
will be one of much interest to all engaged“in 
apiculture, and Maine bee-keepers should by 





On Friday of last week we weré favored with 
® copious rain, which was without doubt quite 
general throughout the Kennebec valley and 
central Maine. It was sufficient to give pota- 





toes @ thorough drenching, and all will 
be greatly benefitted By it. ww he 


Charles Sager, Portland; B. M. Thomas, Ban-’ 


Register of American Jerseys. 


The want of trustworthy herd-book that 
should be accepted as final authority in all 
questions of pedigree, has long been felt by 
breeders of Jersey stock. This want led to 
the formation in New York in 1868, of the 
‘*American Jersey Cattle Club,’’ the primary 
object of which, as stated in the constitution, 
was the publication of sucha herd book. The 
first volume of their ‘‘Herd Register’’ has just 
appeared from the press, in a style reflecting 
the highest credit upon the young but vigor- 
ous association from which it comes. Follow- 
ing the Constitution and list of members, is a 
well written and judicious history of Jersey 
cattle from the pen of Col. Geo. E. Waring, 
Jr., Secretary of the Club, to which is added 
the Scale of Points as adopted by the Royal 
Jersey Society. The Register contains the 
names and pedigrees of 519 bulls and 1,427 
cows. At the end of the volume are photo- 
graph portraits of twenty-one noted represen- 
tatives of the Jersey breed. These form a pic- 
ture gallery of celebrated animals, alone worth 
to any lover of fine stock, the price of the book. 

The plan of this herd book is unique in its 
way, and far dffierent from anything of the 
kind we have ever seen. Two pages are re- 
quired to complete a pedigree, the lines run- 
ning across from left to right. First we have 
the number, then the name, then the color and 
distinguishing marks, then by whom bred or 
imported, then when dropped or imported, 
then from what place or in what vessel import- 
ed, then present or last owner, then sire and 
dam, all under their respective heads. This, 
it will be seen, is not only a pedigree buta 
history of each animal; and the preparation of 
this record of nearly two thousand names must 
have demanded a vast amount of patient and 
exacting labor. The Secretary and executive 
committee are certainly erttitled to the thanks 
of every breeder of Jerseys, for the faithful 
manner in which this has been performed, and 
for the justice they haye done themselves and 
the stock. We find but one thing wanting af- 
ter a very thorough examination of the book, 
viz.: an alphabetical index of breeders’ names 
—with this it would have been perfect. In 
our examination—and we have studied every 
page—we also find the name of but one Mame 
breeder, Dr. N. R. Boutelle of Waterville, who 
records two bulls and five tows. Where are 
the other farmers of our State who own and 
breed Jerseys? Let them be sure to be found 
in the pages of the next velume. 

It isa matter of satisfaction to every one in- 
terested in the purity of this breed, that a be- 
ginning has now, been made, admitting of ready 





grade for full blood stock. Such sales have no 
doubt been made—some by irresponsible breed- 
ers, others by ignorant ones, and the breed 
thereby brought into disrepute. The growing 
reputation which the Jerseys are yearly win- 
ning as choice family cows and as grand butter 
makers for the farm, render it more important 
than ever that such impositions should be 
guarded against. Is it not clearly for the in- 
terest of every breeder of pure stock to have 
his animals entered in the record? and if he 
does not, will not those who do have great- 
ly the advantage in selling to purchasers? 

We may mention, for the benefit of those 
who wish to transact business with the Club, 
that the officers are as follows: President, S. 
J. Sharpless, Philadelphia; Treasurer, Thos. 
J. Hand, Box 802 P. O. New York; Secretary, 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I. The 
Club now comprises ninety-three members. 
The fee for recording pedigrees is $1.00 to 
members, and $2,00 to those not members. 
Copies of the ‘‘Herd Record’’ may be obtained 
of the Treasurer. 





-_.- 


Editorial Notes. 


The communication of Hon. Samuel Wesson, 
President of the Maine State Agricultural So- 
ciety, which appears in our present number, 
shows the position of the Trustees, and the 
reason why Bangor failed to act in good faith 
with them in regard to holding a State Fair in 
that city the present year. 

In the first part of the article—‘‘How to 
Breed Trotters,’’ in the Farmer, No. 30, pres- 
ent volume, occur two errors which should be 
corrected. The first is in the sentence—‘‘less 
than seven hundred horses have ever beat 
2.30;’’ where it should have read 2.00. The 
second is in calling the stallion ‘‘Jupiter,’’ 
Juniper. All interested in the subject matter 
of this article will look with interest for the 
same author’s record of Maine horses that have 
trotted in 2.30 or better, showing the sources 
from which they are descended, that he is now 
preparing for our columns. The writer is a 
gentleman of reliability who has access to the 
best authorities, and his forthcoming article 
will possess special value to every one interest- 
ed in Maine horses. 

True to his promise made last March, Mr. 
S. D. Greenleaf, of Starks—one of our esteem- 
ed correspondents—brought us on the morning 
of July 3d, two nice quarters of lamb, of the 
improved Canada Combing wool breed, (Lei- 
cester and Cotswold.) At four months old, 
these lambs dress twelve pounds to the quar- 
ter, and it is hard work to keep the butchers 
away from them, although he has wisely de- 
cided to keep them for the purpose of bringing 
up his own and the flocks of his neighbors. 
The meat was fat, juicy and delicious, and 
with green peas, salmon and other fixings, par- 
taken for the pleasure of the children, under a 
tent ona little lawn July 4th, formed such a 
repast as rarely falls to the lot of an editor to 





| enjoy. 


In answer to our Woolwich correspondent, 
we would say that it is quite impossible to 
find a single volume comprising everything a 
farmet would want to know on domestic ani- 
mals in health and disease. There is an Eng- 
lish work by Prof. Gamgee, which embraces 
this, but it 1s quite too expensive, and not so 
well adapted for our common farmefs as Amer- 
ican works. Perhaps the best is Dr. McLure’s 
“Diseases of the American Stable, Field and 
Farm Yard.”’ If you wish for more extended 
information, the following selection would be 
the best we could made: Allen’s ‘‘ American 
Cattle,’’ ‘“The Horse in the Stable and Field,”’ 
by J. H. Walsh, Randall’s ‘‘American Shep- 
herd,’’ and ‘‘Harris on the Pig.” Should you 
include poultry, we should add to this list 
Wright’s ‘‘Practical Poultry Keeper.” For 
either of the above, address A. Williams & 
Co., 135 Washington St., Boston. 





State College at Orono. 


terest in behalf of the State College of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts at Orono, beyond 
what has at any time before been manifested 


since itsestablishment. We learn that several 
‘applications have already been made for the 





next term, and the prospects for a good Fresh- 


detection of parties who attempt to palm off’ 


We are gratified to record an awakening in- _ 


man class are encouraging. This must cer- 
tainly be very gratifying to every friend of the 
institution. 

During the present term, Prof. Edward S. 
Morse has given a course of seventeen lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
which were extremely interesting and instruct- 
ive. Succeeding this course, Dr. A. S. Pack- 
ard, Jr., gave a course of twenty lectures on 
Entomology, treating especially of those in- 
seats injurious to field and garden crops. In 
addition to the above there has also been given 
this term, instruction in Freehand and Mechan- 
ical Drawing, by a gentleman whose name has 
not been transmitted to us. These several 
courses have given the pupils new interest in 
their studies, as intercourse with enthusiastic 
workers is sure to promote encouragement and 
suggest new trains of thought. Now that the 
managers have published their perfected sched- 
ule of study, as given in the Farmer a few 
weeks since, it only remains for them to secure 
additional professors to correspond therewith, 
in order to assure the people of the State that 
they have the means to give the instruction 
they cleim to give. Inno other way can the 
college take the rank it is necessary for it to 
take among the higher educational institutions 
of our State, and in no other way can it seeure 
that support necessary for its future growth 
and prosperity. 








Communications. 








For the Mame Farmer. 


Why no State Fair? 


In 1868, when the State Agricultural So- 
ciety started out anew, it was decided to hold 
a State Fair, provided any locality would prof- 
fer sufficient aid, the Society having an empty 





ton and Orrington in bids. The best, 
much the best coming from Portland, was taken, 
of course. , 

The year following, that of the New Eng- 
land Fair, the Trustees, in accordance with 
custom, again advertised for ‘‘bids.’’ The 
city of Bangor offered $2000, Augusta about 
the same, while the city Portland appropriated 
$3000, with a liberal citizens’ subscription 
additional. 

When, in 1870, Bangor was invited ‘‘to 
bid’’ the invitation was declined, because she 
would not be put in competition with Portland. 
‘*Why not put us on even footing,’’ she said, 
‘by giving us your requirements, or terms, 
and then we will tell you, without delay, what 
we can or cannot do.’’ This the Trustees, as 
then instructed by the society, were not at 
liberty to do, and finally ‘‘closed’’ with an 
‘offer’? from Augusta. 

This year, the Trustees decided, to hold a 
Fair, if possible, in Bangor. A meeting of the 
Trustees was seasonably called at Bangor, of 
which due notice was given in the Whig. 

After an inspection of their Grounds, etc., 
three proposals were agreed upon by the Trus- 
tees, which were presented at a public meet- 
ing of the citizens, at which meeting the Mayor 
was not only present, but was an active, and 
apparently, an interested participant. The 
proposals, based upon the experience of the 
three years past, were. 

lst. Bangor must give us all the fixtures. 

2d. Give us $3000, our estimate of cost of 
fixtures. 

3d. Give us a guarantee bond covering 
deficits. 

Whereupon a committee of the citizens was 
appointed, nominated in part by the Mayor, 
we think. After due consultation, they ac- 
cepted the second proposal, provided a rea- 
sonable appropriation could be obtained 
from the city. An “order’’ for $1500 was 
prepared, which under the city rules, had 
to ‘*go over’? for a week. Meanwhile, the 
Trustees, judging from every indication that 
it was a ‘‘sure thing,’’ revised the premium 
list, and arranged such preliminaries as it was 
possible to do in this early stage of proceedings. 
At the week’s end, both branches of the city 

vernment promptly appropriated the desired 
£1500, when the citizens set to work with 
good success, to raise their $1500, when, very 
unexpectedly to the Trustees, and as much a 
matter of surprise to the citizens of Bangor, 
the Mayor, after retaining the ‘‘order’’ up, or 
nearly up to the ‘last day of grace,’’ VETOED 
the appropriation. 

Disregarding this ‘‘head flaw’’ although it 
came from the least suspected quarter, some of 
the leading citizens desired us to come to Ban- 
gor and aivise with them, as they proposed to 
“try it over again,”’ feeling assured that a 
‘*two-third vote,’’—that required to override a 
veto—could be had in both branches, favoring 
an appropriation of $1250. A few minutes 
interview with the Mayor convinced us, that 
if we had understood him aright at first, he 
had now made a complete revolution, for he 
was ‘‘out and out,” in opposition to appro- 
priating a single dollar. 

Aside from his ‘‘Honor,’’ inside and out- 
side of the city government, we failed to dis- 
cover any opposition or indifference, but on 
the contrary, the wish to have a State Fair 
seemed to be universal. With such an out- 
look, it was determined by the citizens of in- 
fluence and wealth, to ask the aid of the city, 
naming this time the sum of $1250, which af- 
ter a week of unn delay, was cheerfully 
voted by the Council, but in the upper branch 
was tabled for one week, and repeated. This 
brought us down to the last halfof June, when 
we began to ‘‘see clearly’ that Bangor, as 
now ‘‘constructed,’’ didn’t want the State 
Fair, while we had been ‘‘held in check,’’ too 
long, to negotiate elsew here. 

Late as it may be,if Augusta, gr any other 
place, will give us the fixtures, the Trustees, 
will promptly do their part to have a State Fair. 
Samuget Wasson, 


Ellsworth. Pres. M. 8. Ag’l Society. 





For the Maine Farmer, 
“Old Dog Tray.” 


I see in the Farmer of the 8th, there is a 
gentleman in Thomaston, with cour- 
phen pe to.take his pen and enter the bat- 

efield in defence of the dogs. He has taken 
the words ‘‘Old dog Tray is ever faithful,’’ for 
his heaviest ordnance, and has poured a tre- 
mendous volley in the direction of St. George. 
The effect is nothing more than a few flesh 
wounds, which will soon heal. Fire away, 
my good friend, I glory in your spunk. This 
was my object when I wrote the first piece to 
get up a discussion on the subject that it might 

brought in its true light before the people. 

The gentleman in Thomaston says the mas- 
ter is a disgrace to the dog. Masters of dogs, 
do you hear this! rating you below dumb 
beasts! The traits of the dog’s character are 
to insult, bite, rob and murder. They have 
been and are the most annoying and danger- 
ous domestic animals, in the United States. 
The awful suffering of persons bitten by rabid 

s (which are not a few,) is enough to set 
one’s heart forever against them. The argu- 
ment which the gentleman has brought in fa- 
vor of the dog (and I suppose he did his best) 
is that a dog out ran some men in Bangor and 
caught a hat? And also that he handled it 
roughly. Don’t say whether he tare it to 
pieces or not, but it is just like them if he did. 

I am in favor of having a tax put on the 

, that if we have to suffer the annoyance 
and damage done by them, the owners shall 
pay for it. Butsome will say you can get pay 
now, if they destroy anything. I have tried 

t. I had a flock of sheep, the got 
them in the night, and destroyed 13 of 
my sheep, 





treasury. Portland, Bangor, Augusta, Lewis-| P 


For the Mame Farmer, 
A Letter About Boes. 


Why Don’t they Swarmt 
Several persons have written to me of late 
saying that their hives are full of bees, but do 
not swarm, and ask the above question, and 
want to know if there is any remedy. It 
would be difficult for me to give the exact 
cause in any case, but when bees are in immov- 
able comb hives we can usually tell very réadi- 
y during the swarming season what the cause 
is, and obviate it. With a taste for the busi- 
ness and the above pattern of hives, it is sur- 
prising how much we may learn of the habits 
of these wonderful creatures, if we but study 


bees not swarming but the two following are 
the most common. When circumstances are 
favorable, and there are many bees in the hive, 
and yet they de not swarm, it is usually some 
fault of the queen. The stocks of some queens 
seem more instinctively endowed with the 
swarming propensity than others, some seem 
almost wholly destitute of it, while others will 
hurry off before they have numbers sufficient to 
warrant such a move. It is quite common for 
a stock to utterly refuse to cast a swarm for 
three or four years in succession, or during the 
life of a queen, but when she dies of old age, 
and a young one takes her place, they almost 
always become suddenly prosperous and equal 
toany. If in movable comb hives, destroy the 
old queen early in June, and either give them 
a new one or allow them to rear one for them- 
selves, and you will not generally have cause 
to complain of them after. The Creator has 
given bees the swarming propensity, as a 
means of continuing their species, and when all 

oes well with them, there is but little fear 

ut what they will swarm enough. 

The weather, too, has much to do with the 
issue of first swarms, and a sudden change 
may prevent them swarming for a whole sea- 
son. First swarms never issue unless flowers 
are producing honey abundantly, and the 
weather has everything to do with this. A 

tial failure of honey frequently brightens 
_ so much as to cause them to destroy all 
reparations for swarming, and abandon the 
idea entirely, when perhaps the next day | 
be favorable and they will begin again. It 
takes about eight days for them to get the old- 
est queen cells capped over from the time the 
eggs is laid in it, so their arrangements are 
complete again in about eight days. July 2d 
I had about a dozen stocks with more or less 
preparation for swarming. The morning of 
that day opened well, and several swarms that 
were ready to issue commenced to fill their 
cases with honey preparatory to their depar- 
ture (for they always carry proyisions with 
them) but at about 10 o’clock there came up a 
smart east wind, and in less than half an hour 
the bees stopped work entirely; none swarmed 
that day, and at night when opened the hives 
to ascertain the cause, I found that three out 
of the lot had destroyed their queen cells, and 
given up the idea while others were waiting 
tor better times. The next day was favorable, 
and those that were ready swarmed, while 
those that destroyed the cells commenced again 
and swarmed on the 10th. 


Italian Bees—Their Remarkable Industry. 


In my vicinity, this, so far, has been one of 
very poorest seasons for bees I ever knew. 
The fruit blossoms were light, and raspberries 
did not yield as much honey as usual, and but 
very little white clover has bloomed as yet. 
Indeed, the clover plants seem to have been 
nearly all killed out by last season’s drouth, 
but I notice they are starting up now quite 
plenty, and think they may bloom more abun- 
dantly late in the season. 

There has been a large emount of white 
weed and butter cups in bloom in our fields, 
and I have noticed my Italians busily appro- 
priating what little there was of honey about 
them. ‘These are about the only flowers that 
I have seen them at work on for some time. 
But this is just the season to test the merits of 
a race of bees, and the Italians haye proved 
themselves equal to the emergency. They 
commenced swarming at the usual season, and 
their working has been remarkable. I never 
saw bees work so persistently from early morn- 
ing till late at night, crowding the entrances to 
their hives as they pass busily to and from the 
fields, none idly laying upon the outside, but 
all at work, and eight o’clock at night now not 
uufrequently finds them returning from their 
long search for honey. Most of my earliest 
swarms have their hives full (capacity 2200 
cubic inches inside) of combs and are storing 
honey in boxes. One swarm filled its hive in 
eight days, and has since filled one ten and two 
five pound boxes nearly full. 


neighborhood with which to compare merits, 
but visitors from all quarters complain that 
their black bees are doing nothing. But when 
people ask me how my bees are doing, I an- 
swer, wonderfully, because they are swarming 
well, and gathering a large amount of honey, 
when there is really but few good honey-pro- 
ducing flowers in bloom. ; 

It is simply their untiring industry. They 
do not hesitate to put their whole energies on 
to flowers that gockene honey slowly, provid- 
ing there is nothing better to be had. 

Levant. G. W. P. Jerrarp. 

ee 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Aroostook Towns and Villages.—No. 3. 


In Presque Isle are eight or ten stores, a 
well kept hotel, and one of the best flour mills 
in the State. Several rellgious denominations 
have places for worship here, and the Academy, 
located among the Evergreens on the hill, is an 
evidence of the intelligence of the community. 
The ‘‘Loyal Sunrise,”’ a lively and ably edited 
sheet, is published in the village, and scatters 
its rays among the people, weekly. This is a 
truly business place, and I can now recall no 
other of its size, in Maine, where so much is 
done, without the aid of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. This, too, is quite a town for horses, 
and lovers of trotters can always find a few 
good steppers here. There is a variety of 
scenery to attract the eye of a - Some 
very wild, and much that is beautiful. 

I often wonder why no more people visit this 
country for pleasure. Gentlemen and ladies 
from the cities, who have been shut up among 
brick and granite walls, or surrounded by the 


spend weeks, every summer, pleasantly and 
profitably, if health, a good appetite, and pure 
air are of any consideration. Dyspepsia does 
not flourish in this section, and headaches, 
particularly in the morning, are not much 
known. ‘To be sure, the hotels are not fur- 
nished as elegantly or expensively as some in 
the cities, but there is one advan , one does 
not have these to pay for, while the tables are 
always supplied with fresh berries and vegeta- 
bles of the season, and meats well cooked. 
Seekers after comfort, those who prefer the 
quiet of the country, away from the resorts of 
fashion, take your families, your horses and 
carriages (if you have them), and drive through 
the Aroostook, and my word for it, you will 
enjoy the scenery and the people, be benefitted 
by the bracing aur, and return satisfied with 
the trip. It isa relief to me, during the hot 
days in July and August, to get far away from 
crowded streets, where I can see plenty of blue 
sky, hear the merry laughter of running brooks, 
and look upon fields rich with waving grain. 
I have enjoyed myself so much in northern 
Maine, that I want others to go there, and see 
the country, as I have. 

Many, who leave home, friends, and old as- 
sociations, to seek their fortunes in the West, 
know not, when they start, what they are 
leaving behind, or how little necessity there is 
for abandoning their native State. Let the 
young men u better about the Aroos- 


took, and they will go there and settle. 
The first vi on the north, and twelve 
miles beyond ue Isle, is Caribou. This 


is a growing 5 place, with several stores, one 
grist-mill ho andchurch. Not far from here 


sorry to say, by toreigners 
Presque Isle, takes 


; region worth looking upon. 





There are no black bees to speak of in my P 


excitement and noise ef life in town, can here | been 


situated, upon —- of the spouts anne yn 
er. Thisisac ing spot, ani y 
‘to be seen to be appreciated.” The houses, 
stores and shops are mostly upon one street, 
and scattered along for a mile, which embraces 
the village proper. The Episcopali have 
recently erected a pretty church 
good man fills the pulpit. 
town is always on the si 
morality. 
comprising many excellent farms and fore- 
handed farmers. In the country are many 
other smaller villages, that are certain to grow 
as the townships around are populated. My 
object, however, has been to call attention, 
especially, to the more prominent places, and 


of temperance and 


with some capital. 

I have, I am aware, given an imperfect 
sketch of the different localities, mentioned, as 
I could not be very elaborate in my descrip- 
tions, without trespassing toe much upon your 
columns. A few more words to those who are 
just about launching into the great werld, on 
their own account, and I am done. Before 
you decide to emigrate beyond New England, 
take a short time to look over your own State, 
and then you can determine whether to suc- 
ceed, in trading or farming, it is necessary to go 
so far away. 

There is, within the limits of Maine, a mine 
of agricultural wealth, and to find it out you 
have only to go where it is, and dig for it. 
Travel the Mars Hill road between Alva and 
Fort Fairfield. Look into the well filled barns, 
and examine the soil and farms as you pass 
along. Take a drive from Presque Isle to 
Caribou, and if you do not come to the con- 
clusion that farming in the Aroostook can be 
made to pay, I will say no more about Maine 
or her resources. Should you locate in Aroos- 
took, you are among your own poopie, and 
not surrounded, as in the West you doubtless 
would be, by a class of foreigners, whose tastes 
and habits are not such as you haye been ac- 


and associates for your fam and your 
children will be surrounded by such influences 
as will make them respectable men and women. 
FaRiey. 
———> 6 oo 
For the Maine Farmer, 


Insect Queries. 
Another Potato Beetle. 

‘TI send you a specimen bug found on a 
neighbor’s potato vines, some plants being com- 
pletely covered with them, and stripping them 
entirely of leaves. What are they? and to 
what extent will they injure the potato? 

Linneus. L. P. Goopuvr.” 


Nore. The insect proves to be the ash-col- 
ored Cantharis, (Cantharae cinerea.) Harris 
says of it, “It begins to appear in gardens 
about the 20th of June, and is very fond of 
the leaves of the English bean. It is also oc- 
casionally found on potato vines.’’ In the 
night and rainy weather they descend from the 
vines into the ground, or under the leaves or 
tufts of grass. Also during the heat of the 
day. So far as we have known they have nev- 
er been in sufficient numbers upon the potato 
vines in our State, to cause any great 
Of course it is the numbers of any injurious 
insect that causes it to be formidable, and this 
insect may multiply in some sections so as to 
cause much damage. This Cantharis is very 
closelyrelated to the Spanish Cantharides or 
blistering fly which is so generally used by the 
medical fraternity for raising blisters, and the 
are said to possess the same quality, though 
in a lesser degree. There are several species 
of this beetle, Cantharis, in our country all of 
which prey upon potato leaves to a less or 
greater extent. One of these the striped 
Cantharis is very numerous and commits much 
havoc among the potato vines in the Middle 
and Western States, but are rare in New Eng- 
land. These beetles may be destroyed by 
brushing them from the vines into a pail with 
some water in it. They may afterwards be 
taken out, thrown into scalding water, dried 
on sheets of paper and sold to the apothe- 
caries. 

Am Aquatic Insect, 

‘*Enclosed please find a strange species of 
animal, which was found in a garden at North 
New Portland. Said animal was very vicious, 
would bite, and make a most hideous noise. 
Will you please give us the name, if known. 

Madison. E. Weston.” 


Nors. The ‘vicious animal’’ was duly re- 
ceived, but was hors du combat before reach- 
ing us. It proves to be an aquatic insect, prob- 
ably Corydolis cornuta, the larye of which 
lives in ponds, and muck holes, where it is 
redaceous in its habits of feeding upon other 
insects. In its perfect or winged form it lives 
but a few days. The larve is a more ‘“hid- 
eous’’ looking ‘‘animal’’ than the perfect in- 
sect. It is not a dangerous insect, and cannot 
be reckoned among those injurious to vegeta- 
tion. We havea full grown larve now in our 
aquarium, and expect daily to see it take unto 
itself wings and fly away. B. 

ED — oo 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Sales of Pure-Bred Swine. 


I have sold one Yorkshire sow to the Nation- 
al Military Asylum; one pair of Yorkshire pigs 
to Dr. Dyer of Farmington; one pair to ‘Ahion 
Baker of Gardiner; one boar to Z. A. Gilbert 
of Turner; one sow to Evander Brown of Au- 

usta; four pure White Chester pigs to John 
t of Philips; three to Sanborn € Chapman 
of Winterport; one to Fred Atwood of Win- 
terport; one to Orrin M. Shaw of Bangor; two 
to the Provincial icultural Society of New 
Brunswick; one to E. R. Whitney of Harri- 
son; one to A. P. Ayer of Windham; one te 
Marcellus Brown, of Sidney, and one large 
Chester boar to Insane Hospital, Augusta. 
Cross Hill. . Percrvat. 
DD 
For the Maine Farmer, 
Wanted. 


Information’ that will set us in the right 
road toa nice and profitable flock of sheep. 
We have been keeping a flock that must have 
run us in debt only for the dresssng left upon 
the land. We are told there is a breed of 
sheep kept in some of the counties of Maine 
that produce large fleeces of wool that sells at 
seventy-five cents per pound, while forty has 
the price for common wool. Will not 
some of the readers of the Farmer tell us if we 
have been rightly informed. Where can such 
sheep be bought, the price per pair, &c., and 
greatly oblige a subscriber and 

Enfield. Constant Reaper. 

ED oo 
For the Maine Farmer. 
A Local Query. ’ 


Jackson, in his ‘“‘Third Annual Report on 
the Geology of Maine,’’ says: ‘‘I find in this 
town (Windham), near the bridge, mica slate 
rocks, filled with crystals of Staurotide, also 


page 88. Dana also gives the same in his cat- 
Menual of Mineralogy. "Will yeu photse ian 
ual o ’ ‘ou in- 
form me through the colamns a your paper, 
where, or in what part of Windbam, this 
‘*bridge’’ is to be found?’’ 
Standish. Lucien Hoimes. 
——D > ee 

For the Maine Farmer. 

The Best Turkeys. 


respondents who understand the subject, in 








customed to. You wiil have — neighbors | p 
ilies, 


blocks of granite, containing Spodumene,’’ see 


#F 


Woman’s Department. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 








Canning Fruit. 
The present indications are that the yield of ap- 


ere, and a| ples will be very light throughout the State. As thorou 
The vote of this | a substitute for this important crop we should all 


secure a good lot of fruit of various kinds as rasp- 
for use in making pies, sauces, &c,, during the 
that their natural flavor is retained, perfectly, and 


the process is far better and more economical than 
the old method of “‘preserving’’ and is now more 


them carefully. There are many causes for | such as would be the most attractive to men | generally adopted. Cans are not very expensive, 


and will, with careful usage, last a great while. The 
process of canning is simple and may be briefly 
described as follows: Place the berries in the cans 
and put them in a boiler with cold water, having 
the water reach to the top of the cans. Bring toa 
boil gradually and let them boil from five to thirty 
minutes according to the fruit being used. Take 
the cans out, let them set with the covers off from 
two to four minutes, then cover tight, and when 
perfectly cool set away, and the job is done. Last 
year we used a small quantity of sugar made into 
a syrup to each can, but this year we use no sugar 
and no water. When served for the table sugar to 
taste can be put on, and the water makes too much 
juice, for the berries. Shake the fruit well in the 
cans before boiling, and press it down as much as 
possible, as after boiling the cans will not be much 
more than half full. The following table will show 
the time of boiling the various kinds of fruits and 
the amount of sugar to be applied to each kind, if 


any is used: 
Fruit. Time of boiling. Sugar per quart. 
Raspberries, 5 min. 402. 
Blackberries, Fes >» 3° 
Plums, 10 “* 8“ 
eaches, halved, 15 “ 4° 
“ whole, 8“ 4“ 
ears, halved, 20 ** 6 * 
“* whole, 30 * = 
Currants, See 8“ 
Grapes, 10 “ 8“ 
‘omatoes, 15 “* ge 
ies, 8“ a 
Quinces, sliced, 15 “* 10 ** 


We have used the Wilcox, Gem and Mason cans, 
and can say that they are each good. Either kind 
will give satisfaction. Since writing the above we 
have received the following from a correspondent 
at Brompton, L. C. 

My Way of Canning Fruit. 


I use self-sealing cans or glass pickle jars or any 
wide-mouth bottles I happen to have. For sealing 
wx I take resin, pound it, put itin a tin basin; 
to one pint of resin put one table-epoonful of lard, 
melt, and mix well together. Then I makea syrup 
using as much water asI think will fill the jars. 
For strawberries and blueberries, I use a pint of 
water to one pound of sugar, but they will keep 
just as well without any While my syrup 
is cooling, I fill my jars with fruit to within one 
inch of the top. Take a flat-bottomed kettle, put 
in as many jars as you can, fill the kettle with warm 
water, previously potas in something to prevent 
the jars from touching the bottom. Let them boil 
until the fruit is heated through, then seal imme- 
diately. Be sure to have the jars even full. 

Canada. D. J.C. 


A Rare Plant. 


Mr. G. W. Rice of West a ae has a 
wax-plant which is very beautiful. The branches, 
commencing from the main stem, reach the ceil- 
ing, and thence creep overhead some twelve feet, 


Y | from which now droop some sixty charming blos- 


soms. These flowers and artificial wax-work strik- 
ingly resemble each other; their fragrance is very 
ss hoaey, clear as crystal distils itself 

m them. Wax-plants are not very common, 
and so large a one as this is extremely rare and 
worth noting. It must be verging to a quarter of 
a century in its growth. Cc. 


After receiving the above note we drove out to 
West Farmingdale, mainly on purpose to look at 
the above described plant, and were fully compen- 
sated for our trouble. It is not often the lover of 
plants or flowers is gratified by so magnificent a 
sight. The flowers are not only in great profu- 
sion, but are very unique and therefore interesting 
in their formation, resembling artificial wax work 
more than natural flowers. In the charming little 
conservatory, surrounded by a number of other 
rarities, (the whole forming the most attractive 
room in the house), this plant formed an object 
worth going many miles to see. We hope those of 
our readers who can, and are interested in such 
matters, will call upon Mr. Rice, who will be 
pleased to show his floral treasures to all. 





Culture ot the Hydrangea. 


The Hydrangea is one ef the most showy plants 
grown, its large, ‘deep pink flowers retaining their 
beauty throughout the entire summer. In sum- 
mer it does better if removed from the pots where 
it has remained during the winter, and placed in 
the ground in a dark richloom. It loves the shade, 
and should be set on the east side of the house, 
where it will receive an hour or two of sun in the 
morning which is all it needs for theday. It bears 
considerable water. 

a. 


From our Correspondents. 
Consequences of the Waxey Controversy, 


_In looking over the Marve Farmer a short time 
since, I saw a letter from Mr. Waxey, and my sym- 
pathies were at once drawn out fer him. I can 
readily believe he is Mr. Waxey, but I cannot think 
his better half is honey, or if she ever was she must 
have turned to something sour, in the wy years 
she has been reading the Maine Farwer. I would 
not like to go home to a mother-in-law like her 
(if I were a girl)—one that could look her husban 
so squarely in the face and assert her rigi ts. If I 
were a girl and left a kind father and mother, lov- 
ing brothers and sisters, and a dear pleasant old 
home, to face such a female monster, I should pray 
for a father-in-law anda big brother to get be- 
tween to shield me from the angry glances and not 
very lady-like expressions that emerged from the 
pees, and of on the ruler of the house. 

ere is one thing surprises me very much. 
Mr. Waxey calls her a sensible women.” Lom 4 
bachelor a little past thirty, and always ht I 
should like a sensible woman for a wife. Since 
reading Mr. ie letter, I feel a little shaky 
about the heart. f I should get ried, and my 
wife should hallo at me that way, just because she 
did not like a short piece in the paper, what should 
Ido? Iam getting nervous at the thought. I 
think Mrs. Waxey has a one poor soul 
out of matrimonial bliss. { shall ever remain 
A Bacuetor. 


A Petunia in Blossem. 


I have a double petunia, variegated purple and 
white, which at this writing has more than fifty 
f t 7 rfume th - Be, AN. 
ragrant and pe: e whole —A. N. N. 
(The Petunia is a prefuse flower and for the out- 
door or in-door 
tory plants that can be 
ever, is hardly exceed 
own garden.—Ep. } 


Pork Apple Pie. 


is one of the most satisfac- 
wo. The above, how- 
by a similar plant in our 


again, A 
crust. Bake about two hours. I have tried the 
other methods, but prefer this. 

Mas. M. B. W. 


Four Geod Keceipts, 











‘ 
: 
F 


flour, 3| 4ax, hemp, or silk, tied arou yng d 


Summer Fallowing. 
Among really first class farmers—those who 


well ced system of rotation by which 


ere is a rich agricultural district, | berries, blueberries, currants, gooseberries, &c., re a year's use of land by devoting it tos 


summer 


years hands 
of men who having but little real knowledge of 
the nature of soil, and the value of the elements 
of plant food locked up within them yet out of 
the reach of plants, never went beyond a mere 
superficial surface culture in the way of pre- 
paration. This carried on from year to 
resulted in the seil becoming worn out, as it is 
called, near the surface, thus ——- of 
pootasing profitable crops of any kind. Such 
rms can generally be cheap from their 
present owners, and toa man of science 
energy can be at a small cost rendered 
ay ape a —— —— ee 
his is especi the case on clayey or 
soils, which, om constant working of the 
plow to a uniform depth, become case harden- 
ed, as it were, i. ¢., an impervious coat fs 
forme between the upper crust of cultivated 
soil aud the lower stratum of soil on which the 
sole of the plow runs. It is here that the value 
of asummer fallow is shown. The plow must 
be run below the crust, and some of the soil 
yet unused, thrown up to the surface and ex- 
for a while to <a . Bay an 
next plowing shou a li ape 
ond dee bast ote: weap bo oe by the help 
of a three-horse cultivator as to mene mix 
this new soil with that already by eul- 
tivation. This new soil brought up to the sur- 
face requires exposure and manipulation to 
render it productive, and in no other way can 
this be so well done as by summer fallowing, 
ng the soil, also 





> 


=_—— 
Improvement of Live Stock. 


Inferior stock should be got rid of as soon as 
possible. It is a very erroneous praetice to 
waste proyender by feeding animals whieh will 
make no adequate return for the outlay. Old 
horses, cows and sheep are very unprofitable 
stock; the former are not vigorous enough to 
perform the labors of the farm when most need- 
ed. Old milch cows are not fit for dairy pur- 
poses, and old breeding ewes produce small, 
weak lambs with very light fleeces. The im- 
provement of his stock should be the constant 
aim of the farmer. This may be done by se- 
lecting the best breeding animals that can be 
obtained. No money is more judiciously ex- 


pended than that which to re the 
services of a first rate stallion, bill, buck or 
boar. In order to produce superior stock, the 


the best quality, and they and ir progen 
must hove ebuntanse of good provender at all 
seasons. Young stock are some times inj 
for want of suitable food and shelter at the 
most critical period of their lives. 
awipeiiinienes 
Feeding Young Chickens. 

One of my difficulties used to be the inter- 
ference of the a up poultry with the food 
of the young chicks while feeding them. At 
last I hit upon this device, which may be of 
use to some others: I made a frame four feet 
square, three feet high at one end, four feet at 
the other; placed four roosting poles—old 
broom handles—across it, and roofed it tight, 
leaving a small door in the center of the roof. 
Then I made the sides by nailing laths on 
them, horizontally, just so far apart as would 
permit the entrance of the young chicks but to 
the exclusion of chickens of a larger growth. 

We called the structure our ‘‘chicken board- 
ing house,”’ and it answered toa charm. The 
little ones seemed to take to it naturally, and 
our Mary’s tin basin and iron spoon beating a 
tattoo, brought the little vagrants home in 
spite of an eratic mother’s clucking protests. 

hey particuldrly patronized the roosting rods 
in the heatof the day.—Cor. Rural N. Yorker. 


>> 


Reece 
Why Cattle Need Salt, 


A correspondent wishes the reason om J cat- 
tle need salt. It is because yn soda 
must be _——s » ~ blood, whereas it . 
phosphate o tash that exists in grains an 
en ‘pown on soils deficient, as most soils 
are, in saline or sodic compound. When salt 
is taken into the animal system it is i 
decomposed. Some of its chlorine unites wi 
the potassium of the potash while the liberated 
sodium is oxydized to form soda, and this com- 
bines with the phosphoric acid from the pot- 
ash phosphate to form ——_ of seda. 
Soda also exists in milk. Itis this which gives 
the fluid its slightly alkaline taste when first 
drawn. If this be absent, as when cattle are 
not supplied in some way with salt, the milk 
is eachaieeme. Cattle are apt to prefer 

wn on lands top-dressed with two or 
undred weight of salt to the acre, for the rea- 
son that the salt renders the sweeter, 
more tender and more succulent. 
of grass grown on salted land is, however 
likely to be diminished i gee, as rank- 
ness of growth is prevented. 


—— ——— 
Specific Gravity of Milk. 


The Milk Journal, recently commenting on 
the quality of milk, states that its density or 
specific gravity is not, as is generally under- 
stood, a safe criterion of the goodness of milk. 
According to the Journal— 

Milk, when kept two or three days, often 
hter than water. This cu- 





ube changes in the ah, end 
some mo in . 

haps by the evolution of gasses. Some similar 
in density also occurs when milk is 
shaken by transport. It isan im t san- 
itary question, whether milk which has under- 
gone such changes is safe food for man or ani- 
mal. For young or delicate animals, or for 
babies, or for young calves, stale milk, or even 
milk which has been trans & distance of 
several miles, is often found to be injurious, 
producing readily acidity, and proving other- 


other, that the curd does not afterwards 
erly separate from the whey, nor does 

i i milk, to the surface. 
These are delayed when the milk, as 


is common 


warts which have a neck are easily taken 
by means of a thin but firm string, made 


eggs, 3 nutmegs, 2 pounds 2 wart at its base, just as tight as it can be done. 
saleratus, 2 pounds sugar, 1 g tA am p17 tphande wees ry ery drop off. If 
Pound Cake. O butter, 6 eggs, | the wart is flat and has a large basis, the above 
1 pound flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 pound sugar, is 





regard to what kind of turkeys are the ¢, | ae the pure nitric acid, and it by means of 
most profitable and best to ‘keep, and where ee eee eee a litle bit of sponge tied te the of stick. 
they can be obtained. Also in to their | oven on buttered tins. If the wart is not very large the nitric acid 
profitableness compared with kinds of| White Mountain Cake. Whites of 12 eggs, 1|may be ap every two or three minutes 
poultry. Will not your Skowhegan corres- pound flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 pound white sa- | utes til! whole mass is destroyed. Care 
pondent, ‘‘Practical Experience’? favor me gar, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, 4 pound butter, §| 1 ust be taken that the nitric does not come 
woes bia views upon this matter? H.J pe Mar H. Woops. in contact with other parts of the healthy flesh. 

— + = Soil and Colur of Grapes. 
Pettis eee Parken ot Boor. An says: ‘Our attention was call- 
ee Take sprace black bireh bark, sersape- |ed to the di of color between grape- 
Phé farmers who haye used the Kirby Mow- | Tills, wintergreen lee JOS haegs [SRUwR om clagey. asia end these quewecn 
er intfodaced this season into the State, say Kettle, with a handful of hope oar two. quarts of gravelly soils. on the former were in- 
oa ee oe the machines hereto-| wheat bran, and two quarts of molasses. When variebly Girton end mire Goma Se Peas 
fore , about as the bob-sled does with the | boiled enough—two hours or so—strain through a | pronoanced on a judgment , A> 

sled on long runners. — oD. | seive, cool, and add a pint of yeast. If not wo be richer than those which had been 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ swott to ho tanta, add more moteases, Let it on gravelly soile,which were lighter in ealer 
Willi of over night, Seoure the corks tightly, and leas with bloom. the socb- 
EF William Green of Lyndon has & COW) and it will foam The same can be eromeler reversed these decisions, 
Ce er ea ta "pie eerste) 4 as Reyes [and shoved swarm = Bo 

. a 
y $98 = » : weiss ons uot pees ogee 


breeding animals, male and temale, must be of . 
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THE ADVANCE GUARD. 

The following Galiing ‘ines were read at the re- 
union of the Army of domes, in New York, on 
Wednesday, July 19, 1871: 

BY COL. JOHN HAY. 


"In the dream of the Northern poets, 


hears 
The Or ring of the viewless swords 
An Aen of the spectral spears. 


the 
bed Tey oe LS juestionings 
Of the brothers bat wo fave lost, 


to us, 
our sorrow’s night 
That those young souls are st. iving st 
Somewhere for the truth and right 


It was nof their time for rest and sleep, 
Their hearts beat high and strong; 

In their fresh veins the blood of youth 
Was singing its hot sweet song. 


ooo ven bent over them, 
anette ny viet ig sna 
ves viv it, and blest 
By the cuales of women and God! 
they come, again I hear 
e tread of that ly band; 
I know the flash of Ellsworth’s eye 
And the grasp of his hard, warm hand. 
And Putnam and Shaw, of the lion heart, 
And an eye like a Boston girl’s, 
And I see 1 ot heaven which shone 
On Ulric ’s curls, 


There is no power in the 
To quench those spirits’ fire 


A chosen co: they are marching on, 
Ina wider held than ours; ~ 

Those bright battalions still fulfill 
The scheme of heavenly powers. 

And high brave Seems float down to us 
The echoes of that far fight, 

Like the flash of a distant picket’s guns 

Through the shades of the evening night. 


hey’ve gained 

in closing ranks 
In 3 sun 

When the bugles of shall sound recall, 
And the battle of life be won.” 


Our Story Teller. 


THE MANAGING WIFE. 


Ezra Newton had just finished looking over 
his yearly accounts. ‘‘Weli,’’ asked his wife, 
looking up, ‘‘how do you come out ?’’ 

“*T find, said her husband, ‘‘that my expen- 
ses during the last year, have been thirty-seven 
cents over a thousand dollars.’’ 

‘*And your income has been a thousand dol- 
lars ?”” 

“Yes. I managed pretty well, didn’t I?” 

“Do you think it managing well to exceed 
your income ?”’ said his wife. 

‘‘What’s thirty-seven cents?’’ asked Mr. 
Newton, lightly. 

‘*Not much, to be sure, but still something. 
It seems to me that we ought to have saved, 
instead of falling behind.’’ 

‘*But how can we save on this salary, Eliza- 
beth? We haven’t lived extravagantly. Stiil 
it seems to have taken it all.’’ 

‘*Perhaps there is something in which we 
might retrench. Suppose you mention some 
of your items.” 

“The most important are house rent, one 
hundred and fifty doidars, and articles of food, 
five hundred dollars.”’ 

‘Just half.’’ 

**Yes, and you'll admit that we can’t re- 
trench there, Elizabeth. I like to live well. 
I had enough of poor board before I was mar- 
ried. Now, I mean to live as well as I can.’’ 

“*Still, we ought to be saving up something 
against a -_ y, Ezra.” 

‘‘That would be something like carrying an 
umbrella when the sun shines.”’ 

‘Still it is well to have an umbrella in the 
house.’’ 

“IT can’t controvert your logic, Elizabeth, 
but I’m afraid we shan’t be able to save any- 
thing this year. When I get my salary raised 
it will be time enough to think of that.” 

‘Let me make a proposition to you,’’ said 
Mrs. Newton. ‘You say one-half of your in- 
come has been expended on articles of food. 
Are you willing to allow me that sum for the 
purpose ?”’ 

‘You guarantee to pay all bills out of it?’ 

“tan.” 

‘Then I will shift the responsibility upon 
oe with pleasure. But I can tell you before- 

and you wont be able to save much out of it.”’ 

‘Perhaps not. At any rate, I will engage 
not to exceed it.”’ 

‘*That’s well. 
additional bills to 
month, I will at eac 
the money.” 

The different characters of husband and wife 
may be judged from the conversation which has 
been recorded. Mr. Newton had but little 
prudence or foresight. He lived chiefly for the 
present, and seemed to fancy that whatever 
contingencies might arise in the future, he 
would somehow be provided for. Now trust 
in Providence is a very proper feeling, but 
there is a good deal of truth in the old adage, 
that God will help those who help themselves. 

Mrs. Newton, on the contrary, had been 
brought up in a family which was compelled 
to be economical, and although she was not 
disposed to deny herself comforts, yet she felt 
that it was desirable to procure them at a fair 
price. 

The time at which his conversation took 
place was at the commencement of the second 
year of their married life. 

The first step which Mrs. Newton took, on 
accepting the charge ot the household expenses, 
was to institute the practice of paying cash for 
all articles that came under her department. 
Se ee called on the butcher and in- 

uired: 

’ ‘*How often have you been in the habit of 
presenting your bills, Mr. Williams ?’’ 

‘*Once in six months,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘And I suppose you sometimes have bad 
bills ?”” 

‘*Yes, one-third of my profits, on an aver- 
age, are swept off by them.” 

*‘And you could afford, I suppose, to sell 
somewhat cheaper for ready money ?”’ 

“Yes, and I would be glad if al my custom- 
ers would give me a chance to do so.”’ 

“Twili set them an example then,”’ said 
Mrs. Newton. ‘‘Hereafter whatever articles 
shall be purchased of you shal! be paid for on 
the spot, and we shall expect you to sell as rea- 
sonable as you can.”’ 

This arrangement was also made with the 
others, who, it is scarcely needful to say, were 
very glad to enter into the arrangement. 

















I shouldn’t relish having any 
As I am paid ever 
payment rol 


Money is the great support of trade, and a cas 
customer is worth two who purchase on credit. 

Fortunately Mrs. Newton had a small sup- 
ply of money by her which lasted till the first 
monthly installment from her husband became 
due. Thus she was enabled to carry out her 
cash plan from the beginning. 

Another plan which occurred to her as likely 
to save expense, ge pte articles in 
large quantities. soon saved enough 
from the money allowed her to do this. For 
example, instead of buying sugar a few pounds 
at a time, she purchased a barrel, and 30 suc- 
ceeded in saving a cent on the pound. This, 
perhaps, amounted to but a trifle in the course 
of a year, but the same system carried out in 
sequels to other articles yielded a result which 
was by no means a trifle. 

There were other ways in which a careful 
housekeeper is able to limit expense which 
Mrs. Newton did not overlook. ith an ob- 
ject in view she was always on the lookout to 
prevent waste, and to get the full value of 
whatever was expended. 

The result was beyond her anticipations. 

At the close of the year, on examining her 
bank book—for she had regularly deposited 
whatever money she had not occasion to use 
in one of these institutions—she found she had 
one hundred and fifty dollars besides reimburs- 
ing herself for the money during. the first 
mvnth, and having enough to last another. 

‘Weil, Elizabeth, have you kept within your 
allowance ?’’ asked her husband. at this time. 
**I guess you have not found it so easy to save 
as you thought for.’’ 

“I have saved something, however,’’ said 
his wife. ‘But how is it with you ?”’ 

“‘That’s more than I can say. However, I 
have not exceeded my income, that’s one geod 
eee eres eet St as well, and I Sn't 

ow bu t » when t 
five hundred.” or en 

“It’s knack, Ezra,” said his wife, smiling. 

She was not inclined to mention how muci 
she had saved. She wanted some time or other 
to surprise him with it when it would be of 
«be stay possibly heve saved 

” may ibly have saved up twenty- 
five dollars,” thought Mr. aieds, “os ee 


> 
such trifle,’’ and so the matter from 
his mind. 

At the end of the second year, Mrs. New- 
ton’s savings, including the interest, amounted 
to three hundred dollars, and she be- 
gan to feel qui: 





you haif 


had — something, without specifying the 
amount. 

Her allowance was increased to six hundred 
dollars, but her were not proportion- 
ately increased at all; so that her savings for 


the third year swelled the sum in 
the savings bank to six hundea collars, 
Mr. Newton, on the contrary, in spite of his 
increased salary, was no better off at the end 
of the . His expenses had in- 
bya hundred dollars h he would 
have found it dificult to ‘ell in what way his 
comfort or happiness had been increased 
by. In spite of his carelessness in to 
his own affairs, Mr. Newton was an excellent 
man in to his business, and his services 
le to his employer. They accord- 
ingly increased his salary, from time to time, 
till 1t reached sixteen hundred dollars. He 
had steadily ved the custom of assigning 
one-half to his wife for the same purpose as 
heretofore, and this had become such a habit 
that he never thought to inquire whether she 
thought it necessary to employ the whole or 
not. 


Thus ten years rolled away. During all 
this time Mr. Newton lived in “ne ating 
house for which he had paid an annual rent of 
one hundred and fifty Qian. Latterly, how- 
ever, he had beeome dissatisfied with it. It 
had into the hands of a new landlord, 
who was not disposed to keep it in the repair 
which he considered desirable. 

About this time a block of excellent houses 
were erected by a capitalist, who designed to 
sell or let them as he might have an opportu- 
nity. They were more modern and much bet- 
ter arranged than the one in which Mr. New- 
ton now lived, and he felt a strong desire to 
move into one of them. He mentioned it to 
his wife one morning. 

‘*What is the rent, Ezra ?’’ inquired she. 

“Two hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
the corner house; two hundred for either of 
the others.”’ 

“The corner one would be preferrable, on 
account of the side windows.”’ 

**Yes, and they have a large yard besides. 
I think we must Lire one of them. I guess Ill 
engage one to-day; you know our year is out 
next week.”’ 

‘*Please wait, Ezra, till to-morrow before 
en, one.”’ 

Tors what reason ?”’ 

**T should like to examine the house.”’ 

‘“‘Very well, I suppose to-morrow will be 
sufficiently early.’’ 

Soon after breakfast Mrs. Newton called on 
"Squire Bent, the owner of the new block, and 
intimated her desire to be shown the corner 
house. The request he readily complied with; 
Mrs. Newton was quite delighted with all the 
arrangements, and expressed her satisfaction. 
**Are these houses for sale or to let ?’’ she 
inquired. 

**Kither,’’ said the owner. 

“The rent is, I understand, two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars.’’ 

‘*Yes, I consider the corner house worth at 
least twenty-five dollars more than the rest.”’ 


‘‘And what do you charge for the house to 
acash purchaser?’’ asked Mrs. Newton with 
subdu erness. 

‘*Four thousand dollars cash,’’ was the re- 


ply, ‘and that is but a small advance on the 
cost.’ 

‘Very well, I will buy it of you,’’ added 
Mrs. Newton quietly. 

‘*What did 1 understand you to say ?’’ asked 
the Squire, scarcely beliéving his ears. 

“*T repeat that I will buy this house at your 
price, and per the money within a week.’ 

‘Then the house is yours. But your hus- 
band said nothing of his intention, and in fact 
I did not know—”’ 

‘That he had the money to invest, I sup- 

you would say. Neither does he know 
it, and I must ask you not to tell him for the 
present.”’ 

The next morning Mrs. Newton invited her 
husband to take a walk, but without specify- 
— direction. 

hey soon stood in front of the house in 
which he desired to live. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to go in?’’ she asked. 

“Yes. It’s pity we haven’t got the key. 

“T have the key,’’ said his wife, and forth- 
with walked up the steps and proceeded to 
open the door. 

‘‘When did you get the key of ‘Squire 
Bent ?’’ asked the husband. 

‘Yesterday, when I bought the house,” 
said his wife quietly. 

Mr. Newton gazed at his wife in profound 
astonishment. 

‘*What on earth do you mean, Elizabeth ?”’ 
he inquired. 

‘Just what I say. The house is mine, and 
what is mine is thine. So the house is yours, 
Ezra.” , 

‘‘Where in the name of goodness did you 
raise the money?” asked her husband, his 
amazement still as great as ever. 

“T haven’t been a managing wife for ten 
years for nothing,’’ said Mrs. Newton, smiling. 

With some difficulty Mrs. Newton a 
her husband that the price of the house was 
really the result of her savings. He felt when 
he surveyed the commodious arrangements of 
the new house that he had reasons to be grate- 
ful for the prudence of his managing wife. 








Coals of Fire. 
‘‘Never mind, Bill—he may be a better 
— than you, but after all he’s only a no- 
he subject of this cruel remark could not 
fail of overhearing it, as it was designed he 
should, for he was only a few steps in advance 
of the boy who had thus spoken. Turning 
hotly upon them he idee 
“Only a nobody,amI? Take care, Dick 
Burnett, for whatever I may me, I will not be 
imposed upon by you.”’ 
“Just hear hin,” cried the boy. ‘One 
would think to hear him talk that his father 
owned half the wealth of Ferndale, instead of 
being & poor, miserable sot, whom everybody 
despises.’ 
“Don’t say that again if you know what is 
good for yourself,’’ was the thoroughly angry 
rejoinder. 
“But I shall say it as many times as I 
lease! You needn’t think, because you can 
t me at school, that Iam going to knuckle 
to you outside. You are a nobody, and your 
father is a miserable drunkard, not fit for de- 
cent people to associate with!”’ 
Jasper Kennett’s dark eyes flashed omin- 
ously, and his hand was clenched to strike, 
but with great effort he restrained himself, 
merely saying as he walked away: 
‘*You may taunt me now, Richard Burnett, 
but the time will yet come when I shall be as 
good as you, if I am the son of a drunkard. 
And I will remember you then!”’ 
But when he was out of sight of his tormen- 
tor he threw himself on a grassy knoll, beside 


h| the quiet river, and boy-like, gave way to a 


passion of tears. 

‘*My pdor boy what is thee crying for ?’’ 

A sudden flush ov his face, as look- 
ing up he beheld the placid, benevolent fea- 
tures of a gentleman dressed in the well known 
garb of the ‘‘Friends,’’ regarding him pity- 


ly. 
Ee Nothing,” he — springing hastily to 
his feet, and drying his swoolen eyes with the 
sleeve of his neatly mended jacket. 
“But thee is not crying for nothing, my 
—— me what is troubling thee, I pray 
ee ” 


It was impossible for Jasper to resist the 

ic influence of that voice, and manner, and 
with another flood of tears out came the whole 
story of his father’s degradation, the life-long 
struggle of his mother with shame and poverty, 
and the taunts and insults, which he encoun- 
tered daily. The kind eyes of the Quaker also 
filled, in er as placing his hand on Jas- 
per’s shoulder he said gently : 

“Thy lot has been a hard one, I can see, but 
thee should not despair. -And thee may yet 
be able to ny them doubly for all the con- 
tumely which thy evil schoolmates heap upon 
thee But thee must bide thy time.’’ 

‘And when it comes,’’ exclaimed the bo 
ren flashing eyes, ‘‘I tell you they shall suf- 
ler!”’ 

‘*T meant not that,’ the Quaker said, with 
a quiet smile. ‘I meant that thee should pun- 
ish them by kindness. For doing that, thee will 
heap coals of fire upon their heads that cannot 
fail to burn. But thee has not told thy name 
to me as yet.”’ 

‘Jasper Kenneth.” 

‘Well, Jasper, how would thee like to come 
and live with me.”’ 


The boy gazed earnestly into the kind and 
nial face a moment, then in perfeet con- 
ence he said: 


‘Oh I should like it much, sir, but I cannot 
leave my mother. She says that I am all the 
stay comfort she has in the world, and I 
can never leave her.”’ 

‘I honor*thee for that,’’ exclaimed the Qua- 
ker warmly, “‘but I shall need a house-keeper, 
and if thee comes she may come with thee.” 
With eager J Kenneth led the 





: 


ionsin financial circles, and many men em- 
Parked in the Quaker city saw their fortunes 
}swept away like chaff before the whirlwind. 
But Jasper Kenneth was not one of these; he 
was very careful in his business operations, and 
made no bad investments of his property. 
One day two men entered his office in great 
apparent trouble, and called for Mr. Kenneth. 
‘We come to throw ourselves upon your 
mercy, sir,’’ said one, in tones almost despair- 


ingly. ses ees 
: “ ye | mercy, ee ae what re- 


said ay 

Your agent, sir, holds now a mertgage on 
our store, and we are positively unable to meet 
the payments on it, already overdue. We, 
therefore, come to pray you to extend the 
time.” 

“Your names ?’’ 

“Richard Burnett and William Ellersley.”” 

The wealthy merchant was startled. 

‘And did you ever live in the little village 
of Ferndale ?”’ he asked. 

“That is our native place.” 

‘And it is also mine.” 

“Then you will not refuse to spare us?” 
they exclaimed in sudden hope. ’ 

“And do you remember me?’’ he immedi- 
ately demanded. 

Their countenances fell. 

‘“‘Remember you !”’ they said; ‘‘how should 
we? We knew some Kenneths there, a drunk- 
ard and his family, but they could not be rela- 
tives of yours !”’ . 

But they were relatives of mine, for I am 
Jasper Kenneth !”” 

‘And like an ocean wave the memory of 
their school-boy persecutions of Jasper Ken- 
neth rushed upon their souls, and thinking of 
the threats he uttered then, ay | sorrowtully 
turned away, and would have left the office. | 
But he called them back. 

‘Richard Burnett,’’ he demanded, ‘‘do you 
recollect the way you persecuted me because, 
though only a poor boy, I chanced to be a bet- 
ter scholar than Squire Burnett’s son? Do you 
remember, both of you, the mental tortures 
that I suffered at your hands?” 

They answered not a word. 

‘‘And do you call to -mind when I assured 
you then, that I should some time be as good 
as you, and that I should not then forget you?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ they answered anny ‘*we recol- 
lect it all, and had we known who you really 
were, we never shorfld have come to you for 
favor. Your revenge has come at last.” 

“‘My revenge ?”” said Jasper Kenneth, smil- 
ing now as he gazed pityingly upon their evi- 
dent distress. | my words 
perhaps misled you y- Ido not seek re- 
venge for what I suffered then—not in the way 
you think. My agent shall have orders not to 
press you !”’ _ 

‘What !”’ they cried, in rapt astonishment, 
‘‘and after knowing who we are, do you still 
spare us ?’’ 

“You must not think that because I have 
not forgotten what occurred in boyhood, that 
Ihave not long ago forgiven,” said Jasper 
Kenneth, quietly. 
ruin you, it will in no wise do me any . 
nor bea help for that. My agent will not 
press you.’ 

The tears of gratitude sprang mto their eyes, 
as they sponge Ula hands. 

‘*You are revenged,”’ they said. ‘‘A noble 
vengeance, that is heaping coals of fire upon 
us.’ 








Summer Eating. 


We eat to keep warm and sustain strength, 
and all articles of food have those two elements 
in varying proportion. ils, tallow and 
whale blubber are almost wholly of the warm- 
ing element ; hence in Greenland, where the 
thermometer is many degrees below zero, and 
a t deal of heat is required, a native will 
drink half a dozen gallons of oil every day, or 
eat ten pounds of tallow. In the hottest cli- 
mates of the world the inhabitants live to a 

reat extent on fruit and vegetables, which 
_— but very little of the heating qualities. 
In our climate, which is between the two, 
meats, vegetables and fruit are eaten all the 
year round ; but if eaten judiciously, if eaten 
according to the season,—more of fruits and 
vegetables in Summer, and less of meats and 
fats,—an inealculable amount of sickness 
would be prevented every year. We would 
think a man deranged who should keep as large 
fires burning in his house in Summer as in 
Winter, and yet we all persist in eating meats, 
and fats, and butter all through the Summer. 
Meats and butter are on our tables three times 
a day, when in reality they ought to be spar- 
ingly used during the Summer months, at least 
by the young, the old and the feeble, and by 
all who are most of the time in-doors, or who 
have no active employment. For the clsses 
just named,a very = diet for the 
Summer would be as follows:— 

Breakfast—cold bread and butter, a slice of 
cold meat, or in its place a couple of Ss, or 
a saucer of berries or stewed fruit without 
milk, cream or sugar. The same for dinner, 
with one vegetable ; no other dessert. For 
supper, some cold bread and butter and a cup 
of hot drink, and nothing else ; nothing what- 
ever between meals. So far from starving on 
such a diet, the class of persons above named 
would thrive on it, and grow stronger every 
day, would have more bodily vigor, more men- 
tal elasticity, and a ter flow of animal 
spirits, and for the reason that few would eat 
too much ; there would be nothing to over- 
tempt the appetite, hence the stomach would 
not be overworked ; what work it did perform 
would be well done ; the blood made would be 
pure, life-giving and energizing. Any man of 
ordinary intelligence and observation, who will 
give a fair trial to the above system of feeding, 
will scarcely fail to be convinced of its value 
within a week after he begins it.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 
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Ear it is related of the Duke of Wellington 
that once when he remained to ‘‘take sacra- 
ment’’ at the parish church, a very poor old 
man had gone up the opposite aisle, and reach- 
ing the communion rail, knelt down by the 
side of the Duke. Some one—a pew owner, 
probably, came and touched the poor old man 
on the shoulder, and whispered to him to 
move further away, or rise and wait until the 
Duke had received the bread and wine. But 
the eagle eye and the quick ear of the great 
commander caught the meaning by touch and 
whisper. He chaped the old man’s hand and 
held him to prevent his rising, and in a rever- 
ential undertone, but most distinctly said, 
“Do not move—we are all equal here.”’ 

—> Ola 

hat poor man ing you every day, 
wate pandas clad, oe fed, = whens 
face many care lines are drawn, who looks as 
if happy days were none too many, who toils 
on dismally, monotonously, day after day, until 
passing days make years, and for such toiling 
gets only that which will keep the toiler in 
working order, has a heart to feel as you do, 
anda mind and a body as quick to suffer. 
But for the accidents of birth, or some favor- 
able circumstances, it might have been your 
lot, therefore look kindly upon him, deal gent- 
ly with him, help him up life’s steep pyaces 
with his burdea, for all this will give you a 
place which passeth the understanding of such 
as have not tried the Christian Way. 





gar A friend of ours advertiséd for a servant, 
and was shortly confronted with one of the 
tyrants who make our existence a burden. 

he preliminaries dispatched, the following 
dialogue took place: ‘‘How many have yiz in 
the family?” ‘‘Three.”” How many ger-r-rls 
do yiz keep?”’ “Four.” ‘Have yiz in 
the kitchen, and hot and cold wather?’’ 
““Yes.’’ ‘Have yiz stationary toobs ?’’ 
“‘Yes.’’ ‘Have yiza reception room where I 
can see my friends?’’ ‘‘You can use the 
dining-room."”’ ‘Shure, and I’ll want the 
whole o’ my Sundays.” ‘‘Allright.’’ ‘Thin 
I think I'll come.’’ ‘But hold on a minute. 
I want to ask you a question. Can you play 
the piano?” “Shure, no.’’ ‘Well, then, 
madam, you’ll never do for me.’’—Christian 
Union. 

> 2 ee —— 


ez A clergyman who owned a farm, found 
his plowman sitting on his plow resting his 
horses. Quoth the clergyman: ‘‘John, wouldn’t 
it be a good plan for you to have a stub scythe 
here, and be cutting a few bushes along the 
fence, as the horses are resting a short time?’’ 
‘©Wouldn’t it be well, sir,”’ said John, ‘‘for 
you to havea tub of potatoes in the pulpit, 
and wher they are singing, peel "em aw ile to 
be ready for the pot ?’ 


A nervous man, whose life was made mis- 
erable by the clat 2 of two on 
prevailed upon one 0 to remove, by 
offer of a Miiberal compensation. When the 
money was paid down, he kindly inquired 
what neighborhood they intended to remove 
to. “Why, sir,” replied Jack, with a grin 
on his phiz, “Tom Smith removes to my shop, 
and I to his.”’ 


yr An illiterate said to his 
tion: wk gg de fust 











‘‘The past is past, and if I} 


J ' : 
Scientific and Mechanical. 
The Philosophy of Heating Nails. 

Every one knows that cut nails are brittle 
and easily broken; but when heated to a red 
heat and then cooled slowly, they will gener- 
ry beeyey as well as wrought nails, Jacob 
Abbott thus explains the matter in Our School- 
day Visitor :—‘‘Common nails, being cut out 
from a plate of iron by means of shears work- 
ing with prodigious force, have the substance 
of the iron so compressed that they are some- 
what brittle, and the peints ave apt to break 
off if we attempt to clinch them. But these 
common nails can be softened by heating them 
red hot in any common fire, and letting them 
cool slowly. The iron of nails, which is com- 

and made hard by the action of the 
machine in which it is manufactured, is swell- 
ed out again by the heat of the fire and restor- 
ed to its natural condition.’’ 


Bessemer Metal in the United States. 

There are now nine establishments in the 
United States which will give their quota of 
Bessemér metal rails to supply the constantly 
increasing needs of our railways. Of these 
one 1s located at Troy, N. Y.; four in Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively at Harrisburg, Le wiston, 
Bethlehem, and 5 RBar two in Chicago, 
Ill., and another at Joliet in the same State; 
and one at Cleveland, Ohio. Only three of 
these were running in 1870. They turned out 
about fifty thousand tons of steel rails. It is 
hoped that the whole number being in opera- 
tion the present year, will give a production 
fifty per cent. greater than that of last ; while 
there are those sanguine enough to predict 
that, should present inducements to the man- 
ufacture continue, the year 1872 will witness 
a yield of one hundred and fifty thousand tons. 
Already ten millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in American Bessemer works, and the 
result of the increased product is seen in the 
reduction of the price from two hundred dol- 
lars per ton in 1862, to one hundred and five 
dollars per ton in 1871. 








Circular Saws for Cutting Stone. 

J. E. Emerson, the inventor of the movable 
saw-teeth, has patented ‘‘the use of adjusta- 
ble, reversible, and interchangeable chisels or 
eutters for sawing stone; also the use of ad- 
justable diamond er carbon holders, the use of 
diamonds or carbons alternated with the chisels 
and the manner of fastening them in the saw- 
plate.”’ 


New Safety Valve. 

A correspondent of the Railway Times, 
writes: ‘‘A new and ingenious safety-valve 
arrangement has been brought out by an inven- 
tor at Worcester, Mass. The valve requires 
neither spring no lever, and no weight except 
its own for its operation. The ~ om some 
three inches in diameter and one and a quarter 
thick, is inclosed in a case, in which it works 
up and down easily yet snugly it has a range 
of three-eighths to half an inch—its diameter 
and range must vary, of course, according to 
the capacity of the boiler ; the lower face is 
flat, and its upper face slightly concave, and it 
has a small hole through its center. The bot- 
tom of the cup or case upon which it rests, 
has a central hole for the escape of steam from 
the boiler; around this central hole, and con- 
centric with it, are several segmental holes, 
through which the steam passes to the atmos- 
phere. The valve eovers all these holes with 
a steam-tight fit. The reader will perceive 
that, if there were no other opening into the 
valve-case than the central and segmental ones 
just named, there could be no action to the 
valve, for the steam from the boiler would pass 
through the small hole in the valve into the 
space above it, and of course would press the 
valve upon its seat with a force in proportion 
to the aggregate area of the segmental holes. 
To relieve the valve of this pressure, a small 
auxiliary valve is fittel in the cover of the 
case, or perhaps one-fourth of a superficial inch 
area, which is adjustable to any pressure re- 
quired. When this valve opens® the larger 
valve is relieved of its top pressure, and rises 
at once and relieves the boiler. 


Steel Tires Under Brakes, 

lt has always been understood in Prussia, 
that caststeel tires should not be applied to 
wheels running under brakes. A writer in 
the London Enquirer says: ‘‘The caststeel 
tires, when checked by the brake and skidding 
upon the railway, get very hot by friction ; in 
pulling up in a pool of water, a heap of snow, 
or even in a keen draught of wind, a caststeel 
tire may, under such circumstances, get a hard 
chill or brittle temper, and, being so injured 
and deprived of elasticity, it may freak at any 
time, either while running free or under a 
brake, and that without giving previous sign 
of existing danger.”’ 


Transmitting Power by Leather Belts, 

The experiments made in the United States, 
with a view to discover the best way of trans- 
mitting power by means of leather belts, have 
led to the conclusion, that the effectual way to 
prevent the slipping of the belts is to cover the 
pulleys with leather. From this, it would a 
pear that leather on leather offers a certain 
steadiness, and{with the further advantage that 
the belt does not fly off, and wears oxt less 
rapidly than’ when it runs on iron or wood. 
It is found in practice in a spinning factory, 
that a belt running on leather will produce a 
thread free from Ente, and of much greater 
length, withina given time, than when run- 
ning (and slipping) on an iron pulley. And 


mill-stones, each set ground twenty-seven bush- 
els a day after the pulleys were covered with 
leather, being from three to four bushels more 
each day than before. In paper-mills and su- 
gar mills, equally satisfactory results have been 
obtained ; and we may conclude that pulleys 
covered with leather are best under all circum- 
stances, even where ropes of wire are used. 
A Stone-Dressing Machi 

This machine, which is an American inyen- 
tion, consists of a simple arrangement by which 
a block of stone can be made to travel beneath 
a traverse bar, carry either a series of chisels 
or a single knife. To this bar a kind of oscil- 
latory motion is imparted by a crank axle, so 
that the action of a workman’s hand and mal- 
let is very exactly imitated, but with a speed 
and force that no workman can attain. Cer- 
tain varieties of granite that have hitherto had 
no market value on account of their extreme 
hardness, the cost of dressing having exceeded 
the worth of the material, can be worked by 
the machine with the utmost facility. The 
ordinary process is first to subject the rough 
stone to the action of a row of chisels, sepa- 
rated by interspaces, so that the surface is 
grooved, and then to replace the chisels by a 
continuous blade, that reduces the ground sur- 
face to one that is uniformly level. 





Artificial Leather. 

A process has lately been brought out in 
England for working up scrap leather, and 
such parts of old boots and shoes as have not 
been burned, or the fibre of the leather other- 
wise destroyed, into a sort of artifical leather, 
which is claimed to be nearly or quite equal to 
any in point of wear. The scraps are first re- 
duced to pulp. To do this, the thicker and 
harder pieces are put into a suitable disinte- 
grating or crushing mill, where they are brok- 
en up, care being taken that the fibre is not 
injured. They are then put with the,thinner 
pieces which did not require crushing, and the 
whole thrown into a powerful rag engine and 
converted into pulp with water a thin solution 
of gelatine. hen the pulp is sufficiently fine, 
it is run from the engine intoa tank and mixed 
with a stronger solution of geletine, after which 
it is converted into sheets. These sheets are 
next enclosed between other sheets of thin but 
perfect leather. A sort of compound sheet is 
thus obtained, which after being subjected to 
pressure is ready for use. 





Consumption ef Smoke. 


Attention has lately been called to an at- 
tachment for boiler and other furnaces design- 
ed toaid in burning the smoke which they 
generate. It consists simply of a flattened 
pipe, so constructed that warm fresh air—in 
addition to that which supplies the draught— 
may be thrown into the furnace at a point just 
above the burning fuel. Here it mingles with 
the smoke and other us products of the 
combustion, thus enabling the fire to consume 
such as are combustible. 


Cement from Furnace Slag. 

Furnace can be made to furnish an ex- 
cellent cement by selecting such portions of it 
as are readily dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. On subjecting it to the action of the 
acid silica is thrown down, which is afterwards 
to be washed, dried, and pulverized. One part 
of this is next to be mixed with nine parts 
powdered slag and the necessary quantity of 
slacked lime. This matter soon hardens, and 
rivals the best coment-in its durability. 


Remarkable Dryness of Air, 
Professor Gould, who has to superin- 
tend a new observatory founded by the pean 
ment of the Argentine Republic at Cordova, 
in his remarks u the 
particulars, which exempli 
ness: ‘*A bowl of water,”’ 


Generation of Electricity by Belts. 


The main belt leading from the fly wheel of 
a large that drives the works in one of 





judgment. 


‘had been lost. 


we learn that in a steam mill with five run of 





Our Young Folks’ Column. 


your 
Round his rosy x 

Softly close his tiny eyes, 
For his little 3 

Charm his slumbers where he lies, 
Till the sky is red. 


visions blest, 


Like the 

Jingle bells about his feet, 
Blow your elfin horn, 

With the breath of roses sweet, 
Fan his face till morn, 


Kindle stars to light his dreams 

Past the waning moon, 
hum over ing streams 

On the clouds of June, 

Sail him safely while he glides 
O’er this azure sea ; 

When his ship at anchor rides, 
Bring him home to me, 


Agnes’ Lost Money. 


Little Agnes felt very rich one morning, 
when she set out with two whole dellars in 
her ket, and permission to spend them as 
she liked.* She had earned the money picking 
strawberries, and had counted over the many 
things it would buy. But she had made no 
note of the articles she wished to get, and her 
mind was much like a sieve. She was not 
much used to shopping, and the many tempt- 
ing trifles she saw quite ran away with her 
She bought one little thing after 
another, thinking, ‘‘that is not much. I can 
certainly afford that.’’ But all at once her 
money seemed to be gone. She was thrown 
into quite a flutter, and searched 7 
through her pocket, and shook out her hand- 
kerchief; but no money appeared. She was 
sure she had lost the most of it, and so went 
home in a sorrowful mood. She told over her 
sad tale to her mother, who listened quietly, 
though she shrewdly suspected how the money 














‘*Let me see what you have bought withthe 
part you did not lose,’’ she said at length. 

Rather reluctantly Aggie drew forth the bor- 
tle of cologne, the gay neck ribbon, pretty 
shawl pin, pearl sleeve buttons, (‘‘so cheap, 
mother, only thirty cents,’’) paper of pins, 
flimsy handkerchiet with cheap lace edge, 
‘only fifty cents;’’ and then that ten cent pa- 
= of candies, was everything she bought. 

Vhere the rest of the money went to she could 
not tell. She had just seven cents left in her 
pocket, when she had decided to get herself a 
pretty white apron, but found to her dismay 
that she had ‘‘lost her money.”’ 

‘Just take your pencil, Aggie, and set down 
the several articles you have bought, with the 
prices, and add them together; then you can 
see just how much is missing. Add the seven 
cents also.”’ 

Aggie figured away a few minutes, and then 
looked up with much surprise. 

‘‘Why, mother, I have added it twice over, 
and it comes to just two dollars. 

“TI thought so,’’ said mother. 

‘‘Why, mother, it can’t be possible that all 
these little things came to two dollars. I did 
not suppose I had spent one.”’ 

“Tam very glad of the lesson, my dear, as 
nothing but experience would ever convince 
you how fast money runs away in little sums. 
Now, if you will begin a system of even penny 
accounts, I will give you a neat little book in 
which to set them down. Write down the ar- 
ticle honestly for which you spend your money, 
even if it is only a stick of candy. It may 
often serve asa check to wastefulness, and it 
will certainly keep you from suspecting your 
money is lost, or stolen, when it is only spent.’’ 

If all young people would keep an accurate 
account of all the money they spend, even to 
the pennies, they would find it of great advan- 
tage in after life. Just such habits in boy- 
hood have made millionaires of many who had 
only a yair of hands for capital to start with. 
The want of such habits have brought to bank- 
ruptcy and poverty, if not to dishonor, many 
who once seemed special favorites of fortune. 
Remember poor Richard’s maxim about ‘‘taking 
care of the pence.’’—Presbyterian. 

__“_> 0 


How to Win Boys. 


In a speech delivered in St. Louis, J. H. 
Vincent told the following incident. It is such 
a capital illustration of how to win boys, that 
we reprint it: 

A gentleman, residing on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, teaches a class in a mission school where 
there are some rough boys. There is one boy 
named Bill who had been turned out of four 
classes. The gentleman about decided to turn 
him out of his. ‘‘He’s a perfect wreck,’’ he 
says; ‘‘I can’t do anything with him.”’ Then 
he thinks again: ‘‘No, not yet; I will save 
Bill, if I can.” 
lie’’—he has never been called Willie since he 
was a little bit of a fellow—*would you have 
any objections to come round to my house next 
Wednesday evening, at 5 o’clock, and take tea 
with my family? [ live on Fifth Avenue and 
I'd like to have you come. I have lots of pic- 
ture books to show you. Will you come?’’ 
“Guess I will,’’ says Bill, ‘*Where do you 
live?’ ‘Number 500.” “I guess I'll go,”’ 
says Bill. 

When Bill goes home he goes round and 
looks at the Fifth Avenue house and says, 
‘“*this is the place where I am going to take 
tea next Wednesday at five o’clock.’’ He goes 
home and tells his mother. She wonders at 
the change that has come over him. Bill says, 
Iam going to take tea with my teacher, in 
Fifth Avenue, next Weduesday, at five o’clock. 
He asked me to come and I am going.”’ 

The next day he walked all the way to Fifth 
Avenue, to number 500, looked up at the 
house, thought to himself, ‘‘only the day after 
to-morrow.’’ Wednesday afternoon at five 
o’clock prompt, Bill was before the house in a 
brown hat, clean paper collar, and hands and 
feet washed clean for the first time in many a 
week. He feels like going down into the base- 
ment, but the teacher told him to come right 
up the front steps and ring the bell. He goes 
up, rings the bell, the gentleman meets him at 
thedoor. Takeshim upintothe parlor. First 
he hangs his hat on the rack. ‘‘That’s a pret- 
ty convenient thing to have around.’’ He 
never saw a hat rack in his life before. When 
he comes into the parlor he is atraid he will 
break through, the carpet is so soft. He looks 
at the pictures and the glass cases. At length 
he goes down to take tea—a little embarrassed, 
but the gentleman violates all etiquetical rules 
that Bill does, and makes him feel, ‘‘well I 
don’t know but what I do as well as anybody.” 
He gets through with his dinner, and goes up 
stairs again—looks over the lessons for next 
Sunday—studies the pictures—he never saw 
so many beautiful things before, in pictures. 
You never know what is ina rough boy. You 
—— on many a pearl when you turn a 
rough boyaside. There is many a gem stowed 
away in the heart that beats in fustian. He 
looks up from the picture, and the gentleman 
tells him he too might possess such a picture 
of the Passover as that. The gentleman gets 
near to him, and as Bil) looks up into his face, 
ho clasps his hand, and says, ‘* Willie, won’t 
you try?’’ with such earnestness in his face 
and voice, that Bill says, ‘‘I will try; I will 
try.”’ And before he goes away he asks Bill 
to kneel down, and he offers up a prayer to the 
divine Father to help Bill to become a good 
man. And he goes out of that house and says, 
“God helping me, I will make something out 
of myself.’’ 


Diligence vs. Heedlessness. 


Two boys were apprenticed in a carpenter’s 
shop. One determined ta make himself a thor- 
ough workman; the other ‘‘didn’t care.’”’ One 
read and studied, and got books to help him 
understand the principles of his trade. He 
spent his evenings at home reading. The other 
liked fun best. He often went with other 
boys to have ‘‘a good time.’’ 

**Come,’’ he often said to his shop-mate, 
‘‘leave your books; go with us. What’s the 
use of all this reading ?”’ 

“If I waste these golden moments,’’ was the 
boy’s answer, ‘‘I shall lose what I can never 
make up.”’ 

While the boys were still apprenticed, an 
offer of $2000 appeared in the newspapers for 
the best plan of a State House, to be built in 
one of the Eastern States. The studious boy 
saw the advertisement, and determined to try 
for it. After careful study, he drew out his 
plans and sent them to the committee. We 
suppose he did not really expect to gain the 

ize; but still he thought, ‘there is nothing 

e trying.’’ In about a week afterward a 








gentleman arrived at the carpenter’s shop and 


asked if an architect by the name of Washing- 
ton Wilberforce lived there. 

‘“‘No,’’ said the architect, “but I have an 
apprentice by that name.”’ 

*‘Let’s see him,” said the gentleman. 

The young man was summoned, and informed 
that his plan was accepted, and that the $2000 
were his. The gentleman then said the boy 
must put up the building, and his a 
was so proud of his success that he willingly 

ave him his time and let him go. This stu- 

jous young carpenter became one of the first 
architects of the country. He made a fortune, 
and stands high in the esteem of everybody, 
while his -apprertice can hardly earn 
food for himself and famil by his daily labor.— 
American Working rom 
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GF The cup that is full will hold no more; 
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WOOD AND METAL TYPE 


JOB WORK. 


POSTERS, 


BILL-HEADS, 


TOWN REPORTS, 


CATALOGUES, 


BLANKS, 
LABELS, 


BUSINESS CARDS, 


ADDRESS CARDS, 


WEDDING CARDS, 


TICKETS, 


TAGS, 


JOB PRINTING. 


‘Maine Parmer Office. 


The Latest and Best Styles 


Thorough and experienced workmen are employed, 
and Printing of every description executed in the 
highest style of the art and 


On the most Reasonable Terms. 


PROGRAMMES, 


Circulars, Hand-Bills, 


CHECKS, 


HOMAN & BADGER, 


a&e. 


All communications will receive prompt attention, 


MAINE FARMR OFFICE. 
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other. 


Is Entirely New for 1991. 
Greatly Improved, 


THE GRANITE MOWER 
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HE arrangement for Coie or depressing the 
points of the guards makes t 
dollars more than any other. 
any mower in use to 


is Mower worth 25 
Warranted superior to 
r rough and stony land, bogs 
cradle ridges, &c. Will be sold at reduced prices. 
Light draft, strong and durable. Less bolts than any 
other mower now in use. A less number of parts 


The simplest machine in use, com- 


bines all the best features of other first class ma- 


Farmers—we wish you to examine this new ma- 
chine and give it a trial before buying any other. 
Descriptive pamphlets furnished on application. 
Our traveling agents, Messrs, MAXHAM PART- 
RIDGE, are now in the State showing the machine 
and making arrangements for local agents. 

Address for information, & 


c., 
eee AGRICULTU “> WORKS. 
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Are the prices for the Improved 
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Wrought Iron KRailway Horse Power Im- 
provements. Patented May 2, 1871. 
\He subscriber would announce to his friends and 


} Ny. that he is still manufactur- 
in WINTHROP, his celebrated 


Horse Power Thresher, Separator and 


completed with many valuable improvements pa- 
renders it the Best 


It runs easier, 


threshes faster, cleans better and with less waste 
It does not carry over in the 


ese machines are manufactured from the 


87l. Gratis. 


THER B. WHITMAN, 
Mechanics’ Row, Winchrap, Me. 


best materials,and are finished in a thorough and 
workmanlike manner and are warranted. Send for 
Circular giving ry of the machine and its 
new improvements for 

I also manufacture Water Power Separators 
able Cider Mills, Turbine Water Wheels, Agr’ 
ral Implements of oro description. 


Port- 


jcultu- 





Help Wanted. 
QavanaL active, industrious young women may 
Steady Employment 
at good wages, as 

Attendants upon the Ingane, 
by addressing Dr. JOHN W. SAWYER 


Butler Hospital 
Providence, 


tts 


fer 1871. 


Cheaper. 


& Lander, 


Gardiner; 


Tt only takes about one-half the pieces to make a 
Sprague that it does most any other machine, 
making it more simple, com 
neater and better looking. 

wheel in sight, therefore no dust, dirt, rain, clothing 
or rains can catch or get into the gears. The Sprague 
is warranted to do as much work and of as 
ity as any other machine in the market, and will be 
sold from $10 to $30 
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t does not have a cog 


GERALD & ALLEN, General Agents for Kenne- |-French and Painting unsu 
bec County and part of Somerset. G. W. Jones for r' 
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ard, Belgrade. 
Kendall’s Mills, July 1, 1871. 
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Italian Bees. 
Price, for full swarm, $15; 
medium size, $12; Queens, $2. ff 


G. W. P. JERRARD 


Levant, Me. 
tf33 
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Water Street. 
E. W. WEBB, 


DEALER IN 
Fancy Groceries. 


175 175 


Best Teas, Molasses, 
’ 
Cheese, » 


Aso, all the choice brands of California Wines. 
Alas witsh wi be sett cb Ge mechaneh wings. 





WILLIAMSON & GREENWOOD, 
No- 8 Union Blook, Water 8t., 
DEALERS IN 
Stoves, Furnaces, Hardware, Tinware and 
Stove Repairs, Farming Tools, &c. 

Wes have also added Plumbing to our business, 
and are now ready te do work in the Plumbing line. 

All werk warranted, 
Agents for 
Buckeye Mower, Bullard’s Improved Hay 
» Tedder, Bay State Horse Hake, Harris’ 
Double Harpoon Horse Hay Fork, 
8s ‘es Patent Harrow, Thorp’s 
tent Kerosene Cooking 
Stove, Starrett’s Meat 
Chopper. 
_ Augusta, March20, 1871. 
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AUGUSTA SAVINGS WANK. 


Organized in 1848. 
Deposits July 1, 1871, $1,300,000 00. 


Interest not less than 7 Per Cent. 


|b opn* ye made on or before the first Monday of 
each month will be placed on interest the frst 
ae A the same month. 
ividends made on ajl sums which have been on 
deposit one full month before dividend day. 
oney loaned to depositors at any time, on a pledge 
of deposit book. 
4a” This Bank has never met with the loss of a sin- 
gle dollar since it « énced busi , and now a 
reserve fund of $20,000. 
Trustees—Thos. Lambard, James W. North, Arte- 
mas Libbey, Wm. 8. Badger, Saml, Titcomb. 
OFFICE IN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 
174 Water Street. 


W. R. SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Extra Inducements 


To consumers of 


GROCERIES. 


EAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, MOLASSES, and 
FLOUR sold for cash at prices which will defy 
all competition, 


Molasses and Tea Particularly Low 
AT THE 
RED FRONT STORE. 
M. WHITHED, 
Augusta, June 28, 1871. 30 


CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
DRS. BRICKETT & CROOKER, 


OFFICE, STATE STREET, 
First Door North of the Gushnoc House. 


R. CROOKER boands at the AUGUSTA HOUSE 
Persons wanting the Doétor in the night should 
ring the bell at gentleman’s entrance. 
DR. BRICKETT’S residence on Spring street. 





Pure Vaccine matter on hand at all times. Persons 
desiri: to vaccinated can call on Saturdays. 
Physicians furnished with pure Vaccine matter, 

Dr. Brickett’s office hours from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Dr. Croeker’s office hours from 9to 12 A. M. and 
from 5 to 9 P. M 


and rations on the - 


Gro E, Brickertt, M. L. J. Gaceumn, 5. D. 
t 





AUGUSTA, MAINE, 
Carding Room Help, Weavers and 
Spinners. 

Apply at the mill to 
tf28 


a —_ N. W. COLE, Supt. 
LITTLEFIELD & TURNER, 
Dealers in all kinds of 


COAL. 


em Egg, Stove and Blacksmith Coal con- 

stantly on hand. 

Richards 

with prompt attention. 

GEORGE ¥. LITTLEFIELD. 
Augusta, May 1, 1871. 


War of 1812. 


Guy TURNER. 
tf23 





Pension to all Soldiers of the War of 1813, who 


Pensions for widow of such soldier provided she was 
married to soldier prior to 24th of Dec. 1814, and has 
not since remarried. i 
already receiving a Pension of $8 per month, 


» full Pension. 
i: his class of cases. , : 
. »ply in person, or by letter inclosing stamp. 
BAKER & WEEKS, 
U. 8. Claim Agents, 
1t Augusta, Maine. 


ie a oe 
USE THE BEST! ! 
IT WILL PROVE THE CHEAPEST, 
The Eureka Silk 
R Hand or Machine Sewing, is the 
FAVORITE SILK IN THE MARKET, 
not only from its superior 

Smoothness, Strength, Elasticity, 

AND BEAUTY OF FINISH, 


but because it is always put up 
FULL SIZE. 


ter on the Spool, and use all sizes 
ARE ALWAYS FULL LENGTH 
including the coarse letters, 


keep threads and trimmings. Manufactured by 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 
42 Summer St., Boston. 
Constantly in store the LARGEST STOCK and most 
complete assortment of all kinds of Twi.ted Silks TO 
BE FOUND IN THIS COUNTRY. 2Wteop9 


"MAINE CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 
Pittsfield, Maine. 
G. B. FILES, A. B., Principal. 
Miss NELLIE KNOWLTON, Preceptress. 


Miss AVOLINE M,. FERNALD, Associate. 
E, EUGENE WADE, A. B., Principal of Normal 


De ment. 

Miss L. MARIA SIMONS, Associate. 

Miss ADDIE SAWYER, Teacher of Drawing, 
Painting, Wax Work and Wood Carving. 

Mrs. J. F. STEENE, Teacher of Music. 

D. M. WAITT, Teacher of Writing and Book- 
keeping. 

Length of terms, ten weeks. 

Fall term begins August 24, 1871. 

Winter term begins November 9, 1871. 

For further particulars address G. B. FILES, 
Unity, Me., during the month of July, and afterward 
E, EUGENE WADE, Pittsfield, Maine. 

C. A. FARWELL, Secretary. 

Pittsfield, July 3, 1871 4w3l 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
—FOR— 
Young Ladies. 


THE next term of this institution, which is the first 
term of the year, will commence on Wednesday, 
the 30th of August, 1871. The new building is unsur- 
for its p . The eourse of study has been 
carefully revised, and is comprehensive, embracing 
both the solid and or tal Or } Able teach- 
ers are employed and are aided by the most learned 
lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the Princi- 
al, now in Europe, will resume her duties at the 
inning of the term. Application may be made to 
Msis ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, 
Mass.,or Rev. RUFUS ANDERSON, L.L.D., Boston, 
ase. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 
Bradford, July 10, 1871. 4w32 


Lasell Female Seminary, 











college grade, including Greek. Prices reduced 
one quarter, United with N. E. Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Pupils have all the advantages of the Conserva- 
tory, without additional charge. Music under direc- 
tion of Mr. Eben Tourjee. Facilities for German, 
rpassed. Fall Term begins 
atalogue address 
REV. CHAS. W. CUSHING. 
TWENTY-FIVE Cents 
will buy a box of Pilre’s 
oy Cleansing Cream 
lt is excellent for How 
Cleaning or for removing 
il, Grease and Berry 
Stains from Garments and 


ye Sold by Grocers 
ard 


isls in Augusta. 
J.J, PIKE & CO., man- 
turers, Chelsea, Mass. 
Cream is sold in Augusta at 
3m*29 


September l4. For 
3m29 


















Pike’s Magic Cleansi 
PARTRIDGE’S DRUG STORE. 


REV. DR, STEVENS’ NEW WORK, 
AGENTS The Parables of Our 
WANTED Saviour Unfolded. 


One vol. 8vo., 8steel engravings. Price 
from $3 to 5. Christians of every sett 
will ice atthe appearance of this 
beautiful and valuable book, and good nts, male 
or female, will reap a harvest in its sale. 
of terms, &c., address L. P. CROWN & SON. 199 
Washington St., Boston. 4w32 


PARROTT, BRADBYRY & CO., 
DEALERS IN 

Flour, Corn, Meal, Oats, Feed, 

Shorts, &¢. 

Also, Coal of all Sizes for domestic use, 


CUMBERLAND COAL FOR SMITH’S USE. 
Water St., near Market Square. ins 











PETER C. JONES & SON. 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


26 Water Street, corner Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 
CASH PAID FOR OLD PAPERS. 


ly35 
Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 














keep heart. full of good tho that bad 
thoughts may find no room to ae. 








AKE $30 allow a 
TCH’S Family Physician, 
es, tent by mall, fee” Teachos 4 ar ie $150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 
fon, to 714 RY ye | A ire. temple wegpeis, tere. tore ef boven 
GENTS WANTED /or “Convent Zhine. It makes both ‘sides, 
veiled,” by pel Nun, tent low “A ry iaachine in the = 
Sal ere aor ga Louls, Mo. _ a 


Dr. Crooker pays especial attention to diseases of 


All orders left at the store of 
Hall, or with G,. W. Littlefield, will meet 


N Act has been passed by Congress granting a 


served 60 days and were honorably discharged, also 


This act does not apply to those 


All who served in the War of 1812, 60 days and who 
re now receiviag less than $83 per month are entitled 


We have access to old records and papers qi value 


EVERY SPoo . being as coarse as indicated by let- 


For sale by nearly all traders in New England who 


T AUBURNDALE, MASS. School raised to full | JC 


r circular or 











j 
Moulton Rolls. White Rubber Spiral 
om. Eas by smime Fits any 
b. as Curved Clamp. 

The Chea . The 


Best. Y IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL Co., 


20 Beckman St., N.Y.) Providence, H. I. 
Wteops 





Attention Lumbermen! 


HE Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, now 

in successtul operation from Saint Paul, the head 
of navigation on the Er y River, to Duluth, at 
the western extremity of Lake Superior, offers for 
sale a large body of 


Valuable Pine Lands, 
estimated to contain not less than 
1500 Million Feet of Pine Timber, 
Near! eat of 
Mississippi River is of great fertility, b = 


arog «A estitute of timber. 
into this 





sources of supplies. 

he connections of the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi Railroad with all the various lines of railroads 
traversing the State in all directions, and forming a 
united length of over 1200 miles, places the mills on 
the line of this road in more asvensageses position to 
supply the wants of this large and increasing ade 
than any other point in the State, and with the strong- 
est confidence in the present wants and future re- 
quirements of the State, the Lake Superior and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Company would direct the attention 
of all parties desiring to embark in business to 
the lands above referred t6. 

Timber will be set apart for the exelusive use of 
each mill, and special rates of freights made from all 
es —— for —— term of years. 

‘or further particulars apply to or address 
FRANK H CLARK. 
President and Land Commissioner 
Lake Superior and Mississiopi R. R. Co., 
3m30 int Paul, Mi ta, 
10 Per Cent. Bonds! 
CITY AND COUNTY. 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually. 


COLLECTED CONVENIENTLY, 


Rate of Interest Sanctioned by 
Law. 


SIZES $100 AND $500. 


A limited amount for sale by 
HENRY BOYNTON, 
North’s Block, Water St., Augusta, Me. 





N. B.—City and County Bonds are among the safest 
and best kinds of investment. All the taxable prop- 
erty in a city or county 1s security for their payment, 

&* CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, ltf 


Bands Everywhere 
Are invited to sdnd their orders for 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


To J. C, HAYNES & CO., whose large stock of ex- 

ome instruments, at moderate prices, furnishes 

one of the very best opportunities for sel ° 
Atjhis celebrated Instrument Store may also be 


rocured the best 
(IOLINS, GUITARS, FLUTINAS, 
FIFE 


ACCORDEONS, ¥ES, | FLAGEOLERS. 
PIANOS AND MELODEONS 
For sale and to let. 
Band Music, Sheet Mugic, Music Books, and 





WANTED! all kinds of Music&l Merchandise. 
oe JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court 8t., 
‘ Opposite the Cofirt House, Boston. 
| Kennebec Cotton Mill, 1vi3 


IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE 50c. 
The following Medical Lectures for Gentlemen: 


. PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE, 
. PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
. NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY. 
. DISEASES OF THE GENERATIVE ORGANS, 
. SPERMATORRHGA. 
. ABUSES oF THE NATURAL FUNCTIONS, 
. TREATMENT AND CURE, 
Price 50 cents by mail.- Address the author, Dr, 
CURTIS, 9 Tremont Place, Boston. ly2l 


THE EYE. THE EYE. 
DR. D. KNIGHT has discovéred a new 
treatment for the EYE and EAR, by which 
ze he is curing some of the worst cases of Blind- 


ness and Deafness ever known, without in- 
struments or pain. 


CANCERS! 

Dr. KNIGHT'S new treatment for Cancers surpasses 
all others now in use. It cures without knife. plaster 
or pain, and heals withouta scar. Every dof dis- 
ease treated with great success. Humors of every 
kind eradicated irom the system. No charge for con- 


suliation. 
3m23 Office, 80 Dover St., Boston. 


“AGENTS WANTED. 
GREAT FORTUNES, 


AND HOW THEY ARE MADE, 


R, THE STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS OF OUR 

SELF-MADE MEN. ByJ.D.M’CaBB,JR. The 
most taking, instwfctive and univ@rsa)ly sought-after 
book issued for years. Sells fast and eadily, and de- 
livers splendidly. Agents are clearing from $80 to 
$200 per month, in spite of hard times, Send for Cir- 
cular, &c., and notice extra terms. 
GEO, MACLEAN, Publishes, 

Boston, Mass. 


soar owe 











; 6m15 
Important to Cider Makers. 
‘TWENTY per cent. more cider is obtained with the 
iron than with the wooden screw. Send for cir- 
cular. Address 
WEBBER & HAVILAND, manufacturers, 
6m24* Waterville, Mo, 


Te the Hon, Justices of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, next to be held at Norridgewock 
within and for the County of Somerset, on the third 
Tuesday of September, A. D. 1871: 

ESPECTFULLY represents LOIS BICKFORD 
of Smithfield, in said County, that she was mar- 
ried by her maiden name of Lois Bickford, in Pitts- 

field, in said County, on the 16th day of May, A. D. 

1868, to Abijah Bickford of said Smithfield, by J. M. 

H. Smith, a minister of the gospel properly commis- 

stoned, since which time she has conducted herself as 

an upright, chaste and dutiful wife towards said Abi- 
jah. Yet the said Abijah, not regarding his marriage 
vows, but wholly regardless of them has entirely neg- 
lected to provide a home or any of the necessaries of 
life for your libelant, who has rted by her 
father ever since her said ma 3 whenever 
they have lived to-gether, with the exeeptioa of about 
two months, it has been at her father’s house who has 

Supported them both; that he has been much absent 

before his final leaving; that he left her about No- 

vember 16, 1870, and went, as she supposes, to lowa, 
where he has friends, since which time she has heard 

nothing from him. When he last left he told your li- 

belant he should never come back. Wherefore she 

believes it will be the exercise of sound discretion, 
conduccive to domestic harmony, and consistent with 

the peace and morality of society to grant hem a di- 

vorce from the bonds of matrimony with said Abijah, 

for which she prays. 





nm sup 


her 
LOIS X BICKFORD. 
mark, 
Norridgewoek, July 7, 1871, 


STATE OF MAINB, tn vacation July 8, 1871, 

Ordered, That notice be given of the pendency of 
the foregoing libel by publishing a copy of the same, 
with this order, three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper published at Augusta, in the 
State aforesaid, the last rae to be at least 
thirty days before the third Tuesday of September 
next, that the libelee may appear before the Supreme 
Judicial Court, ata term then to be holden at Nor- 
sidpewesk. within and for the County of Somerset, 
and be heard thereon if he shall see fit. 

CHARLES DANFORTH, 


3w33 J. 8. J. Court. 





ties. 








usta, on the second Monday of July, 1871. 
RTAIN INSTRUMENT, pu: rug to be the 

ALL, late 
of Vienna, in said County, deceased, having been pre- 
sented for probate : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior tothe second Monday of A 
next, in ‘the Maine Farmer, a newspaper prin in 
Augusta, that all persons interested mav attend ata 
Court of Prubate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument should 
not be proved, approved and allowed, as the last will 
and testament of the said deceased. 

H. K. BAKER, a e. 


| Attest: J. BuRTON, Register, 
ENNEBEC COUNTY cccoedn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of July, 1871. 
MARY B. LAPHAM, wicow of Isaac Lapham, 4 
late of Pittston, in said County, deceased, having pre- 
sented her application for allowance out of the person- 
al estate of said deceased : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three Weeks 
successively prior to the second Monday of August 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper ted in 
Augusta, that all persons interested ma ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at — and 
show cause, ifany, why the Pye of ‘petition 
should not be granted. H. Kk. BAKER, ‘ 





“Attest: J. BURTON, Register. 23 
OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has 
duly appointed E tor on the estate 





JANE SMITH, late of — WA 





in the County of K bec, d v and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as law 
directs:—All persons, therefore, hav: 

t the estate of said deceased are to ex- 


it the same for ry} and all ee —_ 
eeuly 10, 1s 33° DAVID R. SAMPSON. 
== 
THE MAINE FARMER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 











Office Water Street, Granite Hall,) 
Augus 
308. A. HOMAN 
BoaRDMAL, } Baitors. 
TERMS: 


Subscribers Canada and the Provinces are charg- 
od ae conte additional, to defray postage to the lines. 
Terms of Advertising 
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